Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, 


DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 








No. 55. 


— 





LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1879. 





Price 6d. 








— oe ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 


Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantah. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROUMS, 
on SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 22nd, 1879, commencing at Kight 
O'clock. 

Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 
Tickets, 58. and 2s. 6d, each; to be obtained at the Institution. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W.G.CUSINS. 
—EIGHT CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall:— Thursday Evenings, 
February 6, 20, March 6, 20; Wednesday Evenings, April 30, May 21, June 11, 
July 2; at 8 o'clock. Subscription—Stalls or front row of Balcony, £3 3s. ; 
reserved balcony, £2 2s.; unreserved balcony, £1 lls 6d.—Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond Street, W.; usual Agents; and Austin’s 
Ticket Offiee, St. James's Hall. 





BUXTON PAVILION AND GARDENS. 


ACANT.—The position of MUSICAL CONDUCTOR of the 
Band of the Buxton Improvements Company, Limited. The engage- 


ment is chiefly required during the late spring, summer, and earlier autumn 
months. : 


A thorough Musician, entirely competent to select, arrange, and conduct 
the Band morning and evening, and to engage and control the performers is 
indispensable. 


Apply, stating terms, with references, &c., to 
Mr. W. F. MILL, Secretary, Pavilion, Buxton, Derbysbire. 


P TRIO 


(In A Masor), 





FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 
and Piatti. 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 
Price (in Score and Separate Parts) 1fs. 





loodon: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and CO., 84, New Bond Street 


aimee 





Just Published. Free by Post, One--Shilling. 


NJNETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 
the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 
of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir «f the 
Founding Hospital ; Organist to the Sicred Harmonie Society, &c., d&c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


These three celebrated Works are translated and adapced from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 
CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 


4s. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CH CHARLES. 
Minuet and Trio ... 


DRAPER, A. M. 
Minuet 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d'autrefois) ... 38 
La Danza ... . Rossini ... 8 
Theme de Beethoven 3 
Wedding March ... . Mendelssohn 3 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations : 


» 2.—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. a 3 
» 3%—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 





PIANOFORTE DUET. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 


for Two Prrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, pat 7s. 6d. 


VOCAL M MUSIC. 


CIRO . PINSUTI. 
Song— The Watchman ” _ 
Duet—*t Welcome ” eve 
'l'rio—May-Morning (s.s.c. .) vee 
», Class Copy 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s. C.T.B. ry 


HENRY SMART. 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 
Trio— Where the Honey-bee goes 


HATTON, G. F. 
Song—The Cherry Tree . toe 
>  -me Nightingale’ s farewell ‘cas 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) 
» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 
— cae Wandering Wind (s.s.0.) ... 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.o. ) 
Song of the Wood a 


(8.8.C.0.) are e eee 
MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.1.B.) 


NORMAN, JOHN, 
Song—My Old Grey Mare see eee see 
LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 





nett 








68, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1.—_THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect, 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most c.lebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tle ‘‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B, Cramgn & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied frm J. B. Caamgr & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purpix, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow! Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
CramBk, Woop & Cu., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewool 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


I ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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THE VOICE. 


JOICK PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND _ IM- 
\ PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
aud revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a bearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Luann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 

“Mr, Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly- 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medioal and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have mueh pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“The author has proved his poiut.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.” — Birmingham M-dical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its iving by the human voice diviue,.”’—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr, Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock, 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully diccriminating 
kn wledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasonin<. at once. lucid and forcible, and for greater part yoanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 

“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

P by a Lynn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
ournda, 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though » small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Phiiorophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The anthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, witl find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum. 


Barwers, Trnpart & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
ey ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvtce.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
and TI earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate thia work.—CHaries Lunn. 





Just Pustisugsp. Paice One Sariine 


YocaL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 


A TECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, . : 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor ; STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
. WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 








Just Published. Price 3s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


i GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, on Ancient Hebrew 

Chaldee, afd Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 

F.S.A., Vice-Prineipal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; aud Author of 
** The Legend of tian Art,” &e. 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig! 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep wine ot Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which bave been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


od 


Each, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 € A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &o. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALK. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. I. of ‘*Charch 
Biographies.” Kdited by C. A. JONES. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRA’XCES DE CHANTAL. 
L of ‘‘ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


Vol. It. 


HAYES & CO,, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 


“HNO GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
| brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI, 


**for the -first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in vhe }*,.1 verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holbory, w.c, 








Now Issuing to Subscribers OY. 35. 6d. 


NDREWS’ ‘“GOLDEN WREATF;, » (Pjang}, Recollections 
i of Emine nt Soloists—1828 to 1878—s8".pgestive' of their different styles, 
Only a limited number of cspies will be Weinted. ‘Names now being received 
by R, Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avetitte. Longsight, Manchester. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shitling (Postage 2a.) 


JHE PS.:ALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticlet:, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By ©. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘I'wo objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 28. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon. 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 











DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all ‘the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


RecoMmMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &e. 


Sold in boxes or bottles Is. 1gd. and 28. 9d. each by all Chéimists in 
the United Kingdom. 


H 2 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


OXFORD STREET. 


808a, 


BARRY, C. A. 
Five-part Choral Song. .. 


BEALE, WILLIAM. 


O Holy Night. 


Awake, sweet Muse 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 

COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian ee ee ee ee ae 
Summer Morning 
he sun is bright 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings 


(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) : 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stindchen), for Four Voices. with Accc serene for Harp and 
Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flate . +. nett 
GASSee, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm os ee se oe 
Summer Winds. 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices... 


nett 


HECHT, E. 
At night . 


Hunting Song, Chorus ‘and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 
LESLIE, HENRY. 

We roam and rule the sea ., ee ee +o ee 

The Angel's visit e 

The Rainbow .. 

The Lullaby of Life 

Cherry ripe 


8.A4.7.B.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


B.A.T. B. 
8.A.T.B. 
8,A.T.B. 
8.A.T.B, 
8.4.T.B. 

Parts, each 


” 
” 
” 


LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


8.A.T.B, nett 
LUCAS, GRABLE. 
Hall to the new-born Spring. Glee oe oe 


8.A.T.B. 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 


8:5.A.7.B. 
Parts ditto 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from “‘ The Resurrection.” 
No, 1. Late that mournful ‘eve was seen, 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again’ our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. .. 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young Jobn and his true Sweetheart 
The righteous ~~ for evermore 
Our conversation is in heaven 
RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ . 
Vocal Parts, per page 
BIGHARDS, Saeae. 
Nobody cares forme .. oe 


Nett, each 


8.A.T. TB. 


S.A TB. 
8.A.T.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


8.A,T.B, nett 


SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 
Amaryliis (Song of Louis XIIL., a.v. 1620) 
Ma belle, si ton dime (Song of Gilles Durant, a.p. 1605) 
SMART, segue 
Softly come, thou Evening Gale .. 
Twilight . 
Pipe, red lip ppd Antuma, pipe 


The Curfew ee 
SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March * 
WESTLAKE, ¥. 


8.A.T B. 
8.A.T.B, 


nett 
nett 


5 A.T.B. 
6.A.7.B. a 
8.A.T.B. “a 
8.A.T.B. 


nett 


8.A.T7.B, ” 


Look all around thee .. + ®.A.7.B, 
WILBYE, JOHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) 


WOLFERSTAN, E. 


Draw on, sweet night. 


Fair is my love .. A.T.T.B, 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c. 





WILLEY & CO’S , 
CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





Adagio from Symphony.in G 

Pastorale from ‘* Prometheus ”’ 

Gigue in A 

Allegretto from Symphony i inG 

Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, Op. 16 
PastoraleinG .. 

Air with Variations and Minuet $e 
Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. 

March from Trio, Op. 34 

Andante Grazioso con variazione 

Bourrée in D re 

Minuet, from Symphony i in E flat 

Quartett, Op.8 .. 

Minuet and Trio . 

Saraband and Giga " 
Andante and Variations, ‘known as the Surprise 
Rondo in E flat .. - an Pe - 
Gavotte in D r “ os oe oe 
Tambourin and Gigue an 

Andante Grazioso - nite 
Toccata .. ‘a oe ‘ie a 
The Sigh . 

Bourrée in B flat . 

Allemande 

Rustic Dance 

Gavotte in D ® os 
Andante Grazioso ° vn 
Andantino alla Siciliana 

Air and Chorus, “ Non Sdejnare - 
Gavotte in F oa on - 
Andante in E major... o* 
Tempo diGiga .. ° oe 
Siciliano .. - ‘ 
Minuet and Gavotte o* 

Sketch is 

Marche Romaine . ee 

Romanza from Ist ‘Sonata 

Allegro Scherzando oe 

Pastorale .. 

Now we are Ambassadors, a St. Paul’ - ” MENDELSSOEN. 
Bourrée in D on Domenico Scar.atti. 
La Xenophone et ‘la a Sybille a ee .- P.E. Bacu. 
Burlesco re . .. J. L. Kress. 
Rondo Grazioso .. HumMeEL. 
Adagio in A flat .. Spor. 
Two Preludes J. S. Bacu. 
Rondo Burlesco .. Kua.av, 


Haypy, 
BEETHOVEN. 
CoxrELu. 
Haypn. 
Dussex. 
Core... 
Marrueson. 
Mozart. 
Sponr. 
PLEYEL. 

J- S. Bacu. 
Mozart. 
PLEYEL. 
Romsere. 
CoRELLL 
Haypn. 
WEBER. 

J. B. Luuty. 
. J.P. Rameav. 
Martini. 
Pirrro PARADISE. 

‘ Cuopin. 
HAnpdeEL. 

ARNE. 

BEETHOVEN. 

J. 8. Bacn. 

WEBER. 

HANDEL. 

“GLUCK. 

Baca. 

ScuuBerr. 

‘ GEMINIANIL 
“Domentco ScaRLaTTI. 
r HAnpDEL. 
Scuumann. 

Hume, 

Sponr. 

W. F. Baca. 

J. Frevp. 


PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 


BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 
by WILHELM GANZ, 4s. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 





Thematic Lists can be had on application. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
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MUSIC AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


Notwithstanding the inelemency of the weather, an 
agreeable evening was passed at this famous Institution, 
on the second day of the year, by a crowded gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen in response to the following 
invitation :— 


‘The Children propose, by the kindness of the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Willing, to entertain the Governors and Friends of the Institution 
with a Concert on Thursday evening, January 2nd, 1879; to 
commence at eight o’clock.” 


The modesty of the young concert givers was shown 
by the small share they reserved for themselves in the 
music performed; and the fact testifies also to the 
kindness of the professional choir who so willingly did 
their best to. aid the endeavours of the children, and 
brought out the favourite morceaux with which they 
are accustomed to charm the public elsewhere. We 
ourselves, indeed, would have preferred a little more 
of the juvenile singing, and another piece from the 
boys’ band; but the audience probably were not of 
our mind, and there is no disputing the fact that 
od were immensely delighted. The program was as 
follows :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Dichter and Bauer ” ne iG 
Mr. Willing and Mr. Wintle. 

Serenade, “ Blessed be the home” 

Song, ‘‘ The Sea” 


F. von Suppé. 


Sir J. Benedict. 
és a a Neukomin. 
Mr. Edwin Moss. 
Part Song, “* Hunting song” . Mendelssohn. 
Song, ** Pack Clouds away” es aa -- G. A. Macfarren. 
Miss Jane Wells. Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Hancock. 
Ballad, ‘*The Anchor’s weighed ” ae ; Braham. 
Mr. A. L. Fryer. 
Song, ‘‘ The Better Land” és ; ‘ 
Miss Marion Severn. 
Song, ‘ The Bellringer ” a a “s 
Mr. Chaplin Henry. 
Glee, ‘* Once upon my Cheek” .. ie i 
Solo (Flute) Welsh Air, varied. 
Mr. Hancock. 
Trio, ‘‘ The last best gift ” ind es Si Henry Leslie. 
Miss Jane Wells, Miss Marion Severn, and Mr. Fryer. 
Old English Song, ‘The Wolf” a ee Shield. 
Mr. Chaplin Henry. 
Scena (“‘ Der Freischiitz”), ‘ Softly sighs” .. 
Miss Jane Wells. 


Cowen. 


Wallace. 


Dr. Callcott. 


Weber. 

Balfe. 
Molloy. 
Sir J. Benedict. 


Duet, ‘« Excelsior ” ES. es is a 

Mr. A. L. Fryer and Mr. Chaplin Henry. 
Song, ‘ The clang of the wooden shoon” .. 

Miss Marion Severn. 
Song,‘ Eily Mavourneen” .... ee 
q Mr. A. L, Fryer. 
Finale, “*O! by Rivers”’.. 4 -. Ford and Saville, 1667. 
a a Anthem. Solo and Chorus, accompanied by the 
and. 


It was no occasion for criticism, nor, indeed, was 
there room for it; all was bright and fresh, and the 
atmosphere seemed impregnated with good humour, 
which was intensified in the applause bestowed upon 
each ‘“‘number,” and culminated when one of the 
governors in a few words thanked the vocalists and the 
director of the music for the pleasant evening’s enter- 


tainment. We will make an exception, however, in 
specially commending the clarionet accompaniment 
and the flute solo of Mr. Hancock, both of which were 
encored, There is some cause for regret that the 
Chapel will lose the services in future of Mr. A. L. 
Fryer, who has accepted the post of principal Tenor at 
New College, Oxford. 








Although, as we have said, the children did com- 
paratively little, there was enough to show not only 
their excellent training, but their possession of intelii- 
gent ‘musical sympathies. We believe that this fact 
has been patent for many years, ever since, in short, 
the children were made a chief musical feature in the 
Chapel service, instead of only being seen as the back- 
ground or setting of the professional quartet. The 
attraction of both is marvellously increased by their 
skilful blending under the present arrangement; and 
the cultivation afforded to these young singers proves 
the existence of great musical ability, in many cases 
combined with rare natural gifts. It is surely to be 
regretted that, as regards half—and the more promising 
half of the children—there is no probability of musical 
talent or endowment being developed after they leave 
the Institution. For the boys, indeed, opportunities 
occur or are made of their becoming members of 
military bands and the orchestras which are attached 
to various institutions. In some cases the boy has 
become an excellent musician, and has secured his 
reward. In the case of the girls, however, the musical 
instruction received is thrown away. Far before the 
boys iv capacity and temperament—as may be seen by 
anybody who will merely watch them when singing— 
there is no opportunity of developing talent or using 
exceptional gifts after they leave the Hospital. From 
the scullery to the nursery, domestic service gives no 
opportunity for love or cultivation of music. If the 
love exist, it will soon be killed—probably the sooner 
the better—for in such circumstances if developed at 
all, it may be to destruction. 

We are not suggesting that every girl who can sing 
should be placed in a situation above that which the 
governors think best for the bulk of the children: our 
wish indeed would go no further than this—that where 
phenomenal musical ability is combined with excep- 
tional physical endowment—and we have reason to 
believe that such cases do sometimes occur*—means 
should be afforded for their cultivation. And this in 
the interest of the child, of the Institution, and of the 
Divine Art to which it owes so much. We can see no 
obstacles which might not be overcome; given the 
will, the way will be indicated. After the glorious old 
sea-captain who founded the Hospital, its greatest 
benefactor is George Frederick Handel: is there any 
unfitness in the hope that some day a voice may be 
lifted up in the Cathedral or the Civic Hall in inter- 
pretation of ‘* Rejoice greatly” and ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth”—a voice that received its early 
training in this Hospital: where Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” 
first showed its power of enforcing that greatest of 
graces—Charity ? The Royal and the Noble and the 
avowed Patrons of Art are scouring the country for 
musical genius that may be developed and proclaimed 
abroad to the Nation’s honour: we believe that the 
earnest and conscientious governors of the Foundling 
Hospital—if they will swerve a little from their beaten 
track—may attain the same most desirable end without 
going off the Hospital grounds. 

Such a career as we have indicated would of course 
be exceptional ; but below this what a scope for obtain- 





* The present organist can surely state of his own knowledge 
whether this is so. We believe Mr. Willing has held the post for 
some thirty years, and with him it cun be no mere matter of 
conjecture. 
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ing pleasant and profitable livelihood; and even 
mediocrity in musical acquirements would give im- 
measurable advance upon the present future of the 
female foundling after quitting the Hospital. Of 
course kind superintendence would be needed, but not 
more than is bestowed on the looking after domestic 
servants who are not always the best of their class. 





SCHOOL: VOICE.—V. 
TRANSITION, 

If with closed mouth we accelerate breath through 
the nostrils, the pitch of the sound derived from the 
friction is elevated. If we do the like through the 
open mouth, the same result is obtained. The pitches 
of these caverns will also be found to vary, each having 
its special pitch capable of slight elevation by increased 
speed of stream. All observations on these points 
must be made with the larynx in repose. Now we 
have above the larynx a reflector or sounding-board, 
called the epiglottis. The use of this has been a much- 
debated point. Miiller found that by depressing this, 
he could lower the pitch half-a-tone ; Wyllie found he 
could lower pitch a full tone; and there cannot be any 
doubt that in the living subject greater results can be 
obtained by this method of depressing pitch. Dr. 
Wyllic, referring to his experiments with weights, 
confessed that by using the subtle sense of touch by 
finger, greater and more striking results were obtained 
where much less force was employed. I find by 
directing my will and depressing the epiglottis, I can 


descend to eee but I cannot produce a note 


below A without perceptibly depressing the epiglottis. 
Mr. Santley'’s low notes appear all produced by this 
method. The epiglottis, then, has the power of 
increasing the depth of voice, but it has another 
function to which I shall hereafter refer. 


REINFORCEMENT. 


The question of reinforcement —the modifying, 
moulding, and strengthening a created thing—is the 
next question that affects the science of voice. The 
relativity of these caverns to each other in modifying 
tone, next to voice-setting at the larynx, is the most 
important point of consideration. As before said, 
scientific progress has been stayed in this direction by 
scientists themselves seizing on the laryngoscope and 
turning it into an interesting toy. 

The proper use of the laryngoscope in diagnosing 
the physical processes that affect voice is to tell us the 
form and size of the pharynx, and this when the voice 
is in repose. The pharynx—that pear-shaped movable 
cavern, invisible to the unaided eye—has an immense 
influence in modifying tone, and by turning the laryn- 
goscope the other way (Rhinoscopy) we can see whether 
it be large, whether it be small, or medium sized. I 





approximate a notion of the size of the pharynx by 
having the breath held and having it condensed by 
pressure and directed into the cavern. Our scientists, 
however, looked the wrong way ; contorted and strained 
the physical condition for beautiful voice, and so stayed 
the progress of seientific voice-training. 

Now let us see what Acoustics tell us on this point, 
Physicists have proved that the quality of tone (hue) 
depends on the form of vibration. The lowest and 
loudest tone is called the “ fundamental; or prime 
partial tone,” and conjoining with this there are higher 
sounds, called ‘‘ harmonic upper partial tones.” The 
prime tone is the one which gives the name to the 
sound, but the quality (hue) is a compounded musical 
resultant. The different quality that is noted between 
one instrument and another arises from the special 
upper partials that blend with the fundamental ; some 
upper partials being present in one instrument and 
absent in another, and vice versd. As special partials 
assert themselves or obtrude in excess, so the quality 
is tainted. That is why men with ugly voices seem to 
be speaking ‘‘ all over the field "’ as it were, and con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in affixing any definite 
pitch to the uttered sound. So far as these caverns 
affect pitch, we have seen from Dr. Wyllie’s experiments 
with the detached larynx that strictly they should not, 
nor do they in rightly-produced voices; but in ill- 
produced voices they exercise sometimes detrimental 
influence, not only by tainting the tone, but even by 
sharpening or flattening the pitch sufficiently to make 
the voice “out of tune.” That is why in re-setting an 
ill-produced voice the pitch has temporarily to be thrown 
out of tune. And from the acoustical aspect we are told, 
‘The air-chambers connected with the larynx are not 
adapted for materially altering the tone* of the vocal 
cords. Their walls are so yielding that they cannot 
allow the formation of vibrations of the air within 
them sufficiently powerful to force the vocal cords to 
oscillate with a period which is different from that 
required by their own elasticity. The cavity of the 
mouth is also far too short, and generally too widely 
open (sic) to serve as a resonance chamber which could 
have material influence on the pitch.” Professor 
Helmholtz is evidently wrong here respecting the 
superabundant aperture of the mouth; good singers 
do not open their mouth ‘too widely,” however 
acoustically the statement will stand. Writing on the 
vowel qualities of tone, Helmholtz says: ‘ For the 
vowels of speech are in reality tones produced by 
membranous tongues (the cords), with a resonance 
chamber (the mouth) capable of altering in length, 
width, and resonant pitch, and hence capable also 
of reinforcing at different times different partials of the 
compound tone to which it is applied.” In dealing 
with the relativity of resonators to sound generators 
we can only reason by abstract generalities. I am 





* Pitch, not quality, is evidently meant from the context, ¢ 
seq. 
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informed on the best authority—that of a prominent 
surgeon-dentist of many years’ experience—* the 
average size of the mouth is not more than one-eighth 
larger in the male,” and that in particular cases, by no 
means exceptional, the female cavern is the larger. 
“An average increase of one-eighth for the male is 
about right.”” We know that the average size of the 
cords are for the female on the ratio of two-thirds to 
one of the male; but we find the relativity of the 
caverns in male and female are not in like proportions. 
How this diversity influences hue of tone we have to 
inquire. Cuartes Lunn. 








PROFESSOR H. MORLEY ON THE ENGLISH 
STAGE. 


A crowded audience assembled on Jan. 2 at the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, to hear a lecture 
from Professor Henry Morley on the English Stage. 
The learned Professor remarked that he had then to 
speak of the drama as it was. The story of our drama 
might be traced to the drama of the Greeks and 
Romans, but descending from the times of Auschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and, coming down to modern 
days, Shakespeare had far transcended all who went 
before and came after him. The drama as it is, and 
might be, was the highest form of poetic effort to which 
the human mind might devote attention. The power 
must exist, and it was a power for evil if it were not a 
power for good. It represented images of life in which 


they were all concerned. Aristotle gave the preference 


to the drama in poetic literature. In every stage of 
the past history of the drama there were defects to 
which the critical public were alive; and though there 
were defects in the drama in the present day there was 
room for hope. The actor who was true to his calling, 
and knew his worth as an artist, was entitled to generous 
recognition in his own day. Coming to our own stage 
there was an idea prevalent that the English drama 
originated from the miracle plays, interludes, and so 
forth. But our plays did not so originate, our drama 
being derived from the plays of the Latins, and from 
the schools and the Universities which were accustomed 
to represent them. The first actors were the University 
men. Our first comedy was written to be acted by the 
Eton boys, and was written by the Head Master of 
Eton in English instead of Latin. The Westminster 
Play still represented the old custom. The first actors 
were University men and members of the Inns of Court. 
There were actors before there were plays, actors of 
interludes. The Lords kept many retainers, and among 
them would be some who would be clever at mimicry. 
They banded themselves into little groups, and sought 
to amuse their Lord’s company with anything that 
would excite laughter and would not occupy too much 
time. These naturally dealt with public affairs, and 
the Government treated them as rogues and vagabonds. 
Others in higher positions took up the subject, and so 
the drama had its origin in Elizabeth's time. The 
writers of that day were almost without exception 
University men, though there were two most remark- 
able exceptions, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. One 
characteristic of the stage in the days of Elizabeth was 
the choice of subjects, in taking whatever would interest 


men. There was an honest freedom. and diversity in 
the choice of subjects, and there was great development 
of poetic power. The recesses of the circus were used 
as boxes, and there was erected a platform from which 
to act, and the trumpet sounded three times and the 
curtain rose. The name Puritan was first given by 
Archbishop Parker, and opposition at first arose, not 
to the drama as such, but to the gathering of people at 
performances on the Sabhath-day. There were formerly 
such representations in London on the Sundays as 
there are now in the cities of the Continent. It was 
not certain that the people could be got to the repre- 
sentations on the working days of the week, and it was 
supposed that Sundays and holidays were the only days 
in which an audience might be got. The Corporation of 
the City of London of that day was in the main Puritan. 
The religious feeling was very strong among the English 
people—it was exceedingly strong in London, and it was 
represented by the Corporation. The Earl of Leicester 
obtained a license for his players to act in London. 
The City of London objected, but the Earl had 
influence with the Privy Council. The City then con- 
tended that every play acted there should be licensed 
by the Corporation. At last it became necessary for 
the actors to get beyond the jurisdiction of the City, 
and they went to what were then the pleasant fields of 
Shoreditch, which were chiefly occupied by foreign 
merchants. In 1576 the Theatre and the Curtain were 
erected there. The Blackfriars Theatre was erected later. 
In 1588 there was acting at Paris Garden, when an old 
gallery gave way, which induced the belief that acting 
on Sunday was wrong; and the Privy Council issued 
an order that there should be no more Sunday per- 
formances. In 1586 Shakespeare came to London, 
and among the ornaments of the Elizabethan drama 
were Greene and Marlowe. He maintained that there 
was an underlying spirit of religion in all the Elizabe- 
than drama. He had already dwelt on the intense 
religiousness which underlies Shakespeare's plays. 
Passing on to the reign of James I., there was a change, 
and though Beaumont and Fletcher might be referred 
to, in his reign there was the beginning of decay, one 
element of which might be traced to the Spanish drama. 
If we had not had Shakespeare and Ben Jonson we 
might have been more proud of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; but the interest centred in what was called 
life, but was really animal desire. That was one 
drawback on some of the finest poetry in our literature. 
Ben Jonson looked at the highest aims of life, and with 
him there was also the desire to lift the souls of those 
who were looking on. New impulse was given to the 
Puritan antipathy to the stage, the plays on which were 
very often open to objection. Milton delighted in the 
theatre, and took pleasure in the stage when it was well 
directed. So with Spenser in the days of Elizabeth. 
With the depreciation of the audience came the lower- 
ing of the tone of the plays. Coming to the time of 
Charles I. and the Civil War, the Puritan element 
became predominant, and there was the closing of the 
theatres in September, 1642, and they remained closed 
till the Restoration. In its best time our drama was 
open to criticism. When they heard complaints of the 
decay of the drama, though he did not deny the decay, 
yet it was well to remember that the drama had been 
open to complaints from earnest men at all times of its 
existence. In its origin, before Shakespeare began to 





| write, there was the criticism composed by one of the 
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finest types of young Englishmen, Sir Philip Sidney, 
who was a lover of poets, and a poet himself. Shake- 
speare could keep the ‘ unities,” as was shown in the 
play of “ The Tempest.” Aristotle contended for the 
three unities of action, time, and place. It should be 
remembered that England, in Elizabeth's days, showed 
the highly cultivated few, including women, skilled in 
Greek and mathematics ; but there was also a body of 
illiterates who had claims to be considered in the re- 
presentation of a stage play, so that there was needed 
a combination of art with power. At. the Restoration 
the theatre was opened again. Up to that time the 
parts of women had almost always been acted by men. 
There had been some introduction of women on the 
stage, but it was very sparing: and one writer told 
them that women were hooted from the stage. In 
the time of Charles II. Killigrew introduced women- 
actors. He (Professor Morley) did not see why an 
accomplished woman should not take her part in 
the drama as well as in poetry or general literature. 
The Duke's Theatre was under the management of Sir 
W. Davenant, and scenery was introduced. The 
Puritans still kept away from the theatres. Comedies 
were introduced, and plots.setting forth intrigues were 
in high favour. Shakespeare was still in favour, but 
even he was “dished up.” The better element in the 
comedy came from France, and was traceable to 
Moliére at a time when France was very strong in 
literature and exercised much influence upon England. 
The Heroic Play was that of the time of Charles the 
Second, in which a certain amount of tall nonsense 
was thought desirable. Then they came to the plays of 
Lee and Otway, and there was the criticism of the false 
heroic by Henry Fielding. After giving some illustra- 
tions from ‘ ‘Tom Thumb,” Professor Morley pgstponed 
further remarks on the subject to a future occasion. 





bn 


THE LATE MRS. ANDERSON. 


Mrs. Anderson (ue Miss Lucy Philpot) died on the 
24th ult., after a long illness. She was born in Bath, 
and played at concerts as a pianist before she took up 
her residence in London. The date of her birth has 
been wrongly given in the dictionaries of music as 
having taken place in 1797, whereas 1786, it is stated 
on good authority, was the year. In 1820 she married 
Mr. George Frederick Anderson, who was a protégé 
of the Prince Regent (Gearge IV.), having been born 
in Carlton Palace, Mrs. Auderson for many years was 
the leading pianist at the Lenten oratorio concerts 
both at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. It was at 
the Argyll Rooms (before they were destroyed by fire) 
that Mrs. Anderson in 1822, at the Philharmonic 
Society's concert, created a sensation un her first ap- 
pearance by a masterly performance of Hummel's 
Concerto in B minor, and from that time her career 
was brilliant, for she may be justly called the pioneer 
of lady pianoforte playing in classical music, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Hummel, &c., being the masters she illustrated. 
Mrs. Anderson was the early instructress of the 
Princess Victoria, now Her Majesty the Queen (the 
other music teachers of Her Majesty being Mr. J. 
B. Sale and Signor Lablache), and she taught all 
the royal princesses, her husband (Mr. Anderson) 
being the violin teacher of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. Mrs. Anderson held 





the post of pianist to the Queen up to her death. 





Mr. Anderson was master of the private band of King 
William IV. and of Queen Victoria until he resigned 
in favour of his nephew, Mr. Cusins, who now holds 
the position. Mrs. Anderson, besides teaching in the 
royal and aristocratic cireles, has been the instructress 
of many professional pianists, amougst whom were 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Miss Kate Loder (now Lady 
Thompson) Mrs. Jewson, &c. The style of Mrs, 
Anderson as a pianist was that of her contemporaries, 
Clementi, John Cramer, Neate, Cipriani Potter, &c. 
With the coming here of Moscheles the German 
school began to assume the ascendant. Mrs. Anderson 
was an intellectual artist possessing very liberal ideas, 
and many acts of kindness done by her to musicians, 
native and foreign, could be mentioned. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson’s joint influence the prosperity of the 
Royal Society of Musicians can be fairly ascribed. In 
1829 Mrs. Anderson played one of Beethoven's 
pianoforte concertos at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, at which Sir Michael Costa made his first 
appearance in this country as a tenor. There has been 
no “great” English lady-pianist since Mrs. Andersou’s 
retirement, but Mdme. A. Goddard, and this Jady seems 
hardly likely to have a successor. May it be long 
before the occasion arises! Both ladies probably owed 
as much to “ circumstances” as to their talents. 








Post-Carps versus Post-Letrers.—A recent number of “ The 
Paper and Printing Trades Journal” contains the following 
account of certain Post-cards and Post-letters some of which 
travelled round the world in less than ninety-one days :—* It 
appears to be a matter of common opinion that post-cards are not 
treated by the postal authorities with the same respect and care 
as post-letters, but, as regards this country at any rate, there 
is no ground for such an opinion. Mr. Ludwig Ploss, of 
Chemnitz, Saxony, some time ayo publicly boasted that he sent a 
post-card round the world in 116 days 18 hours, bat he will 
perhaps be somewhat astonished to learn that the same thing has 
just been done in 90 days 20 hours. On the Ist of October last, 
at mid-day, we posted in London six post-cards and six letters, 
the front sides in both cases being ruled off into six equal 
compartments to receive the various addresses, room being left at 
the top for a row of portage stamps. On the backs were earefully- 
worded printed instructions as to the course to be pursued by the 
recipieuts, and columns for filling in date of receipt when 
re-mailed, and for the number of post-cards and letters received. 
A list of correspondents’ addresses was also given, commencing at 
Alexandria, and going on to Singapore, Yokohama, San 
Francisco, New York, and back again to London, with a request 
that each correspondent would cancel the last address, and put 
the next in the compartment following, and affix the necessary 
stamps to cover postage, Out of the dozen sent, five letters and 
one post-card only have turned up after their long journey. Tho 
dozen arrived in Alexandria on the 9th, and were re-mailed te 
Singapore on the same day, which they reached on’ the 4th of 
November ; they left Singapore the same day, but between Singupore 
and Yokohama, one of the letters and five post-cards disappeared, 
and what remained of the devoted band turned up at Yokohama 
on the 24th of November. Posted on the 25th to San Francisco, 
they arrived on the 12th of December, and left the same day for 
New York, where they arrived on the 2ist, and were forthwith 
re-mailed to the offices of “ The Paper and Printing Trades 
Journal,” London, where they were delivered by the early 
(8 o'clock) post on the 31st, thus taking exactly 90 days 20 hours 
on their journey—perhaps the very quickest that could be made 
under any circumstances. The postal authorities at Singapore 
and Yokohama may divide the honour of the loss of five post-cards 
out of six, and one letter out of six. Perhaps the postmaster-in- 
chief at one of tie two places collects stamps, and boned them? 
Tbe letters contained blank sheets only, and previous instructions 
had been mailed to expedite delivery, and not to open. The 
letters and single post-card have arrived in perfect condition, but 
present a most strange appearance, being almost covered with 
cancelling marks and postage stamps of varions descriptions, 
besides the numerous addresses and scorings out in various 
coloured inks.” 
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DEATH OF MDLLE. BEATRICE, 





Many of our readers will regret to hear of the death 
of this lady, a talented and versatile actress. The 
dramatic company associated with her name has for 
several years acted with success in the provinces. The 
Era states that Marie Beatrice Binda was born at 
Lucca, in Italy, August 5th, 1839. Her father, 
Chevalier Binda, was for many years the British 
Consul at Florence and Leghorn, and afterwards in the 
service of the Imperial Court of Napoleon III. Politi- 
cal offences at an early period of his life caused him to 
visit England, where he remained for seventeen years. 
This time was passed between Chatsworth, the seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Holland House. Here 
he made the acquaintance and formed a friendship 
with most of the political, literary, and aristocratic 
celebrities of the day. He was a man of polished wit 
and great literary attainments, the Binda library being 
famous both in France and Italy. He claimed a 
personal friendship with Lord Byron aud Madame 
Guiccioli. The family’ on Mdlle. Beatrice’s mother’s 
side was even of higher distinction, Mdme. Binda 
being the grand-daughter of the famous Marquise de 
Lage de Volude, the sincere friend of the Princess de 
Lamballe and the principal maid of honour to Marie 
Antoinette. Her party figured notably in the Revolu- 
tion of 1793. While attached to the Imperial Court of 
France, Chevalier Binda was seized with paralysis. 
His income being considerably reduced, Mdlle. Beatrice 
determined to adopt the stage as a profession for the 
purpose of assisting her family. She entered herself 
as a scholar of the Conservatoire, obtaining a first 
prize within the year, and made her first appearance at 
the Theatre de l'Odeon, as the heroine in the French 
version of Kotzebue’s ‘‘ Stranger.” Subsequently she 
came to England under the escort of Lady Holland 
and the late Mr. Henry Greville. After appearing at 
various London theatres, Mdlle. Beatrice, in 1870, 
organised a company, which up to the present time has 
borne her name. Her tour, without a break, has 
extended over a period of nine years. No greater 
favourite trod the provincial boards, and her annual 
visits to Liverpool, Birmingham, Brighton, Edinburgh, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, &c., were invariably hailed with 
delight by audiences that literally packed the various 
theatres. Italian on the father’s side, and French on 
the mother’s, she inherited the qualities of both 
countries—though her sympathies lay all with France. 
She was highly educated, a first-rate linguist, a true 
politician, aud could converse freely on almost any 
subject, whilst her wonderful business capacity sur- 
prised all those with whom she had dealings. He, 
remains have been conveyed to Pére la Chaise Cemeteryr 
Paris, and placed in the family vault. 











One of the chief features of a recent Antient Concert at Dublin 
was the posthumous trio by Balfe, of which we had occasion to 
speak highly on its first performance. It was thus noticed at 
Dublin: ** Balfe’s Trio in A major is in the strict classical form, 
consisting of four parts—allegro, adagio, scherzo, and finale. Of 
these the last two are the most melodious, finished, and agreeable 
inoutline and structure. In the scherzo there is a very graceful 
theme, developed and diversified with marked taste and ingenuity. 
The trio is altogether distinguished by so much elegance of form 
ind beauty of workmanship that one cannot help regretting that 
Balfe has not left behind him other specimens of chamber music 
fa similar character.” 








OPERATIC MANNIRS AND CUSTOMS. 





A sharper look-out than usual appears to be kept by 
our American cousins on the sayings and doings of the 
opera celebrities, and from time to time little 
personalities are published which seem to lave more 
interest for American readers than criticism on their 
musical or histrionic qualifications. The Boston 
** Musical Record” gives some curious if not useful 
information as to how Nilsson dresses: the style is 
hardly likely to be adopted in England. ‘For her 
winter costume fancy an exact coat made of diagonal 
cloth by a tailor, in every respect (except suitability to 
a woman's figure) like a wa.’s coat, with cutaway tails. 
It buttons across the breast, and under is seen the 
waistcoat to match, with the usual vest-pockets, across 
which the watch-chain is slung. Then add standing 
shirt-collar, plain starched linen shirt-front, necktie, 
with a horse-shoe pin stuck in it. A tweed hat, or a 
beaver, is the head-gear. For evening dress the 
all-black broad-cloth with white tie is assumed; for 
morning and trayelling, a rough pea-jacket and a skirt 
of coarse texture.” 

The same paper also describes the comfortable 
travelling of the Mapleson troupe during their trip by 
the Pennsylvania railroad. ‘ The contract provides for 
the furnishing of three special parlour cars for the 
managers and principals of the company, to be named 
after the leading artists, Gerster, Hauk, and Cam- 
panini, respectively. One of these cars will have a 
private room for the business office of Mapleson, and be 
provided with a drawing-room for the artists, uphol- 
stered in white velvet. There will also be a completely 
appointed kitchen attached to one of the cars, and meals 
for the entire party will be served en route.” It would 
seem that the Lieutenant-Colonel has borrowed a leaf 
from the Travelling Circus in this country. 

As the Boston ‘“ Record’ chronicles the costume and 
comforts of artists, so the New York ‘* World” publishes 
a letter on their caprices. A gentleman well known in 
parquet circles took a pencil and drew in two parallel 
columns the names of six renowned prime donne, 
thus : 


Light. Dramatic. 
Nilsson, Titiens, 
Hauk, Parepa, 

Di Murska. Marie Roze. 


On this text he thus discourses:—‘*I am a great 
believer in the idea that as a rule a certain kind of voice 
accompanies a certain kind of disposition. For instance, 
you see the light soprani on the left hand. They are 
all of the same temperament—nervous, exacting, and 
quarrelsome. Managers have the greatest difficulty to get 
on with them. On the right hand we have large-bodied, 
whole-souled women who are amiability itself, and who 
never dream of the petty things which disturb the 
existence of these other ladies. Titiens and Parepa 
are both dead, but Roze is their exact counterpart. 
Nilsson, Hauk, and Di Murska may be sick in reality or 
in imagination at any moment and drive their managers 
to despair. They get sick very often by fretting over 
the most trifling matters. Roze is too jovial and 
contented to get sick from any cause. Titiens always 
insisted on singing when she was ill, if she could 
manage to get through a performance at all. She used 
to say it was better to do so than to have to — the 
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annoying consequences of an apology to the public. 
Marie Koze follows Titiens’s example in this matter, 
having, indeed, learned many of the ways of the great 
prima donna while singing with her. She honestly 
believes if she is sick that she will get well sooner by 
keeping in harness. Indeed, it very often happens that 
an artist goes on the stage so weak as to be hardly able 
to stand up, and by the time the curtain falls is 
perfectly well. 

‘* Sickness is the almost invariable excuse given for 
the non-appearance of an artist who fails to appear as 
advertised. Sims Reeves, the famous English tenor, 
is always ‘sick’ when he is not in good voice. This 
condition has become almost chronic with him, and be 
disappoints the public more frequently than any singer 
ever known. The fact is, he is very conscientious, and 
his nervousness often makes him believe that he is not 
in good voice when really there is nothing the matter 
with him. Patti is often sick when her support is sick. 
In London, the summer before last, she was announced 
to sing in ‘ La Traviata.’ Nicolini, the tenor, had a 
bad cold and could not appear, and Patti also got a 
cold, for she would not accept Gayarre as a substitute 
for the sick man. ‘The opera therefore was not given, 
‘Lucia,’ with Albani and Gayarre, being produced 
instead. 

‘* Nilsson was invariably sick in London when the 
audience was not large. 

‘« Most capricious of all, however, is Ilma di Murska. 
No manager could control her until the present one, 
De Vivo, became associated with her. It was a common 
thing for her to refuse to sing because her parrots and 
dogs had not had stated dinner. At one time she had 
a monkey, Newfoundland dog, two Maltese terriers and 
a French poodle, three parrots and a parroquet. She 
took them everywhere, and it cost her her salary to 
pay for the damage they did to the furniture at the 
hotels where she stopped. De Vivo says this travelling 
menagerie from first to last cost her 25,000 to 59,000 
dollars. It accompanied her through Russia, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Australia, and 
America. If sickness occurred in this ‘ happy family ’ 
Di Murska became sick too and would not sing. From 
deaths at one time and another the menagerie has now 
dwindled to two dogs and three birds, but a dealer of 
animals in this city has a standing order on his books 
to fill the vacancies in the company as opportunity may 
offer.” 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 


There was a pleasant festival on Jan. 2 at the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind 
at Upper Norwood, presided over by Mr. Campbell 
(who is blind), an American, who has been successful 
in teaching music to his fellow-sufferers in the United 


States. He went to Germany some years since for 
the completion of his own musical education, and took 
oceasion to study the system of teaching the blind 
there aud in France. The Duke of Westminster has 
been a good friend to the movement, and the institu- 
tion is now in a state of completeness, eighty students 
actually receiving education and musical training. 
‘Their mental training is cared for, and gymnastics and 
carefully graduated exercises impart a capacity for self- 
help, which greatly compensates for the loss of sight. 
Over thirty per cent. of the students who have gone 








———e 


through its curriculum are now earning their living as 
organists, teachers of music, or pianoforte tuners and 
regulators. At the festival the Duchess of Teck, with her 
children, were present, and a large gathering of visitors, 
After an organ voluntary played by a youth of sixteen, 
a portion of Scripture was read by touch with ease 
and fluency by a pretty little girl of eight or nine ag 
if she were gifted with sight. After prayer by the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Legge, the chairman of the 
Festival Committee, the College choir sang a hymn by 
Mozart in a style that was of itself quite sufficient to 
demonstrate the quality of the musical education that 
is imparted. Prince Alexander of Hesse and Mr. Fritz 
Hartvigson next gave Schumann’s sonata in A minor 
for violin and pianoforte with admirable effect, his 
Highness’s intonation and execution proving the 
possession of musical talent of a high order. Beet- 
hoven’s quartet, ‘‘O Lord, veil not Thy face,” and 
Bennett's quartet and chorus, “God is a spirit,” 
afforded ample means for showing the proficiency of 
the students, though the Principal was obliged to 
apologise for the absence of some of his best pupils, 
laid up with colds induced by the inclement weather, 
Mr. Campbell acknowledged with gratitude the support 
received from the public, and especially the cordial sym- 
pathy and help of every member of the Royal family. 
A telegram from their President (the Duke of West- 
minster) gave them £500, with an announcement that 
a similar sum atthe end of the year might be relied 
on, thus relieving the institution from all its present 
liabilities. A curtain of flags was now withdrawn, dis- 
closing a huge illuminated Christmas tree (the gift of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury), beneath the branches of 
which all the youngest pupils were ranged in close 
order. These little ones sang in very pleasant style 
a Christmas song, which the audience received with 
special favour. 

Dean Srantey, who was amongst the guests, then 
addressed a few words to the assembly. He said, 
when those who had the privilege of sight came into 
contact with sufferers deprived of that gift, and 
reflected that there were 80,000 blind in our own 
country alone, they were confounded by the calamity, 
and lost in a sort of bewilderment at the apparent 
impossibility of doing anything to alleviate such a lot. 
Further reflection, however, threw some rays of light 
on the subject, and he remembered once being at 4 
meeting where the late Bishop Wilberforce, who hal 
been describing in pathetic terms the sufferings of the 
blind, had hardly sat down when a_ well-known 
legislator, who had lost his sight, rose and assured 
the Bishop that he was quite mistaken, because he had 
not taken into accouut tle many compensations enjoyed 
by the blind which were not appreciated by those who 
could see. That, by the merciful dispensation of 
Providence, appeared to be the case, and the develop- 
ment of those sharpened faculties which existed in the 
blind was the clue to guide them through the dark and 
unknown regions of blind treatment. The sense of 
hearing was specially quickened in proportion as sight 
vanished. Sir Walter Scott had put in the mouth 
of one of his characters, an old blind woman, the 
simple language, “ God be praised that when He took 
away my poor eyesight He left me my hearing.” It 
was the hearing that was left which afforded the means 
by which in some degree might be compensated to the 
blind the loss of the great avenue of knowledge and source 
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of enjoyment. It might well be that the quickened 
sense of enjoyment of hearing and of music in the blind 
greatly compensated for what they lost for want of 
sight, and this arrangement of Divine Providence 
enabled such an institution as that in whose interest 
they were assembled to aid greatly in the developing 
the perfection of faculties which had hitherto been so 
much neglected. He believed it stood at the head of 
English institutions of the kind; and that it was not 
behind the best of those on the Continent was proved by 
the presence of the illustrious young pupil, Prince 
Alexander of Hesse. Coming from the United States of 
America, Mr. Campbell liad brought to the task the 
extraordinary activity, elasticity, and energy which 
were so characteristic of his country. They had the 
institution now complete in all its appliances. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock moved a vote of thanks to the 
Duchess of Teck, and this being seconded by the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Legge, was duly carried. Her Royal 
Highness, after some conversation with the Principal, 
Mr. Campbell, was conducted over the building, and 
after her departure the evening was spent in Christmas 
rites and festivity. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Treatise on Harmony. Translated and Adapted from 
the German of Eryst Frrepricn Rionter. By 
Frankuin Taytor. New Edition, Revised and 
Augmented. London: J. B. Cramer and Co. 
1877. 


Treatise on Counterpoint. Translated and Adapted from 
the German of E. F. Ricurer, Professor at the 
Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig. By Franxuin 
Taytor. London: J. B. Cramer and Co. 1874. 


Treatise on Canon and Fugue. Translated and Adapted 
from the German of E. F. Ricurer. By Franxuin 
Tavtor. London: J.B. Cramer and Co. 1878. 


(Continued from p. 172.) 


Professor Richter tells all that he knows on the con- 
struction of Fugues, but he cannot formulate a set of 
infallible rules to that end, nor does he attempt it. A 
knowledge of rules is indeed requisite, and the faculty of 
appreciating excellence in this kind of work is equally 
necessary. Let thestudentso qualified proceed to analyse 
everything that comes before him, reading finished work 
by the light of Professor Richter’s directions as to the 
m dus operandi—he may confine himself to this discipline 
for a long time,—and when his brain is sufficiently 
imbued with the form and the symmetry and the 
contrasts by which mighty mechanical power wielded 
by a genius and an adept produces such marvellous 
effects, then he may essay his first fugue. It is all 
but certain that his own criticism will impel him to 
commit many such attempts to the flames, before he is 
content to add a single stone to the cairn which giants 
have raised before him. He may indeed never get 
beyond the fugue as an exercise in composition ; and 
even then write little that a musician will care to hear ; 
but he has qualified himself in the details, and genius 





and opportunity must do tle rest. He will have dis- 
covered: for himself that he bas an all but infallible 
model—-Bach—who will furaish a standard of excel- 
lence in most cases of doubt or hesitation. It is not, 
however, the mere knowledge of rules, but the applica- 
tion of them, which is nevessary to convert the tyro 
into the contrapuntist; and this is only to be gained 
by the careful study of the fugal works of the great 
composers in their minutest detail. In pursuing this 
analysis, the synthetic examples with which Richter 
has familiarized the student will prove of the greatest 
benefit ; and it is hardly too much to say that he will 
find few contrivances in the old masters which have 
not a parallel in some of the modes of construction 
which Professor Richter has explained. It is now a 
question of industry and appreciation. The technical 
training will produce its fruit. But even in this formal 
school there is something to be superadded to the 
structure raise with so much expenditure of time and 
study. Admitting the inelasticity of the rules which 
deal with subject, and answer, and countersubject, and 
stretto, these must be so treated that the composition 
—both in its parts and as a whole—shall have ‘the air 
of spontaneity: the labour of construction must not 
appear, but each new device must seem the natural— 
the necessary—consequence of what has gonebe fore. 
There is no limitation conveyed by these words— 
contrast may seem as necessary as relation or simi- 
larity, and apparently discordant means may result in 
general harmony as the end. When the student has 
really accomplished what we have indicated, he may 
pause and review his position. What that position is 
we may illustrate by the opening paragraphs of Pro- 
fessor Richter’s Appendix :— 

“The study of fugue has for its object the acquirement and 
practice of contrapuntal writing in its highest form, and it is 
rightly esteemed the chief of theoretical studies. It is, however, 
not to be lost sight of, that the fague is in itself a recognised 
form of composition, and that therefore while studying it the 
path which leads to practical composition has already been entered 
upon. This fact will, however, be uf great importance only to 
the composer who feels himself stron zly attracted to the fugue as 
a final end, and who intends to devote his powers exclusively to 
it; and as this is rarely the case, and our studies in fugue have 
rather to be considered as an educational means than as an end, 
it will not be amiss to indicate the course which should be 
pursned after the conclusion of the theoretical studies, in order 
to forward the cultivation of the student’s talents in the most 
rational manner. 

‘« Whoever feels within him the power of invention, will scarcely 
have abstained altogether from experiments in composition, even 
though he may have pursued his theoretical studies with all 
conscientiousness. 

“If these experiments have been restricted to small matters, 
such as songs, small pieces for pianoforte, &c., no harm will have 
been done, and something of the principle of musical form will have 
been learnt. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
real value of every composition depends to a great extent upon 
the completeness of the composer's education, and this complete- 


} ness is only to be acquired by the help of studies in canon and 


fugue.” 


The student has reached the foot of the mountain: 
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Excelsior ? 
than add another name to the list of nobodies ? 
las the gift of composition, is there any chance of his 
works being heard ? Is it not better to seek about for 
the means of living, than to cultivate the higher 
branches of an art which offer little hope of reward ? 
More prudent it may be, hardly better. 
will answer the question for himself; probably not till 
after many heartburnings. 

Every musical student should have this work. He 
may seek occasional guidance, or he may conscientiously 
toil through the whole course of study ; he may be an 
earnest disciple, or a ‘‘ casual reader ;” but no one who 
opens these books in a proper spirit can fail to find 
something to instruct, something to interest, something 
to encourage. ‘The world’s musicians are under 
heavy obligations to Professor Richter; Englishmen 
in addition owe a like debt to the Translator and 
Adapter, Mr. Franklin Taylor, who has worked so well 
to place t hese treatises within their reach. 


shall he go on ? 





1879. Lon- 


Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack, 
don: Rudall, Carte and Co. 

This is the twenty-seventh issue of a very useful 
work, the suecess of which as usual has led to the 
announcement of a_ rival publication—not much 
probably to the disadvantage of the original Directory. 
There is room enough for two such, and a little 
competition is healthy and tonic. Our Directory puts 


in its ‘Preliminary Remarks” a short notice of its 
birth and mission, and makes out a strong case for 
continued support :— 


“The title Musical Directory appears to be considered by 
some to imply that our Annual is but a list of the names and 
addresses of those connected with Music, as Composers, Pro- 
fessors, Performers, Teachers, Musical Instrument Makers, and 
Dealers in Music and Musical Instruments, &c. It may be 
desirable for us to state that the object we had in view at its 
first publication in 1852, which still remains the same in the 
present enlarged form of the work, was intended to be of a more 
extended character. In addition to the names and addresses, 
which occupy but about one-third part of the work, it contains a list, 
with some description, of the most inportant Musical Institutions 
and Societies which exist throughout the kingdom, and a record 
of their principal doings in the year that is past; the new 
Copyright Music published in the year; an Almanack with 
Musical data; Musical Advertisements only; an Obituary of 
the most celebrated Musicai people who have passed away,” «ec. 

The obituary notices commence with Mdme. Titiens 
—as sad an opening as could be to all true lovers of 
art; the names of Mdme. Stockhausen, Mdme. Rossini, 
and Mdme. Strauss (Jetty Treffz) revive only distant 
memories—but Titiens was taken from our midst. 
There are no very great names of the other sex in the 
obituary, which closes with the names of two genial 
musicians who were drowned in the ‘‘ Princess Alice.” 

If there is not much addition to the literary merit 
of the Directory, the mass of special information for 
musical people seems to increase year by year. We 
have no doubt that the usual care has been bestowed 
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in making this part of the Annual as perfect ag 
possible. The most satisfactory department to the 
publisher—the Advertisements—shows no diminution, 
and altogether the Directory has a well to-do ap. 
pearance, which has possibly excited the envy of the 
music-trade. Considering the prevailing depression we 
think it a matter of surprise that at least a dozen more 
Musical Directories have not been projected by some 
of the ‘‘ enterprising firms” who do not at the present 
time find a favourable opportunity of investing their 
superfluous cash. Our speculative readers will not 
be slow to tuke the hint. 





Shakespeare's Time: A Lecture delivered at the York 
lastitute, November 5, 1878; with “ A Pilgrimage 
to Stratford-on-Avon,” (lKeprinted from Sharpe's 
London Magazine.) By Epwin Goapsy. London; 
Arthur H. Moxon. 1879. 


The Author of the above is the Editor of the York 
Daily Herald ; and he may be assumed to know how 
far his Lecture was interesting to those who heard it, 
and whether a more numerous public would care to 
read for themselves what his audience had approved. 
In truth, the Lecture and the * Pilgrimage” bring 
together facts and opinions which all lovers of Shake- 
speare will peruse with pleasure, whether they convey 
new impressions or merely re-awaken old ones. There 
is little in the Lecture concerning Shakespeare himself, 
but there is good marshalling of facts, and a vivid re- 
production of contemporary scenes—all of which must 
have influenced the mind of the poet, and a knowledge 
of which is absolutely essential to those who wish to 
appreciate Shakespeare himself or his works. From 
the material furnished by Mr. Goadby, the reader may 
form for himself a picture of the state of morals and 
manners of the time ; at least, in their more prominent 
features. Anything like completeness is, of course, 
impossible in the space allotted. 

The ‘ Pilgrimage ” is a pleasing and popular ac- 
count of the author’s visit to Stratford-on Aven, 
written some twenty years ago: and illustrates Shake- 
speare’s locality as the Lecture illustrates his time. 
More vivid pictures have been given both before and 
since of the Poet’s birthplace, but the sketch is any- 
thing but unwelcome, and forms a useful adjunct to 
the former paper. It has a value also as a record of a 
state of things now much modified. Tastes will differ 
as to the effect of Shakespeare's house in a state of 
dirty dilapidation, or carefully preserved as it now i8; 
and more pleasure is probably felt by visitors to 
Stratford at seeing the honour paid to the Poet's 
memory by his countrymen, than at the time of Mr. 
Goadby’s visit, when there was no display of the kind, 
But it is something to have an authentic record of how 
Stratford looked twenty years ago, and this is a 
sufficient reason for the author's reprinting his 
‘« Pilgrimage.” 
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HERR HALLE AND DR. HANS VON BULOW. 





The Edinburgh Courant of Jan 23 publishes the 
following, which is worth preserving not only for Dr. 
Hans Von Biilow’s odd arrangement of facts and 
inferences, but for the singularly favourable view taken 
of the extract by the Courant’s correspondent. 


“The following extract, written by Hans Von Biilow a few 
weeks ago, to the well-known musical journal Die Signale, 
Leipzig, will be read with interest, as showing the warm 
appreciation of one artist for another—an appreciation seldom so 
publicly acknowledged, except by those of first-rate talent and 
ability: — 

‘ Manchester, Nov., 1878. 

‘The Bechstein grand piano was en retard, but [T have no 
reason whatever to regret following Mr. Charles Halle’s advice, to 
content myself in the meanwhile with a litile old pianino. His 
orchestra—which, since I heard it last, three or four years ago, 
has become even more complete—accompanied so exquisi'ely, so 
certainly, so discreetly, and with such delicacy, that my dwarfish 
instrument was never over-powered by the 160 arms of the giant 
body. Altogether, seldom have I had the good fortune to play 
under such masterly direction. Mr. Halle directs as well as 
Mdme. Neruda plays the violin. There were twenty-eight 
violins, ten violas, ten violoncellos, ten double basses — of 
all nations, Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Belgians, Italians—performing with perfect unanimity, realising 
in the domain of music the ideal of the Peace Congress! I shall 
not bring on myself the reproach of exaggeration if I declare Mr. 
Halle’s orchestra to be one of the first in the world, as far as I 
know the latter (sic). Mr. Thomas in New York, and Herr Bilse in 
Berlin, who certaiuly possess model bands (./ustercorporationen), 
must here lower their sails; and if in last year’s travels I gave 
ahigher ‘‘number” to the London Crystal Palace Orchestra, I 
must now correct this. Whether it is here to the purpose 
or not, I cannot let this opportunity pass of again bringing to 
recollection the unequalled seryice to the cause of music in 
England rendered by Mr. Halle. ‘To recognise its full value we 
must go back to the primitive state of matters thirty years ago, 
when, for instance, at the orchestral concerts at Manchester the 
violins were placed behind the contra-basses (sic), and in no 
London concert had a pianoforte sonata by Beethoven been 
publicly performed. Then in 1848 appeared Mr. Halle, under- 
taking the Apostoléit for classical music, and by degrees, in every 
branch of it, combating with unwearied perseverance all active 
and passive obstacles, and splendidly accomplishing the fulfil- 
ment of the mission. Concerts like mine, or those of a Rubin- 
stein, would have been impossible without the previous herculean 
labours of this pioneer in the culture of art. It would be well 
worth while to publish a chronicle of the very beneficial effect he 
has produced by his labours during the past thirty years, and it is 
much to be wished that one of our countrymen might feel impelled 
toundertake this task for the honour of the German name. I 
can only indicate here very briefly, but cannot refrain from 
noticing one point in which Mr. Halle, without hesitation, stands 
tlone—his complete justice and impartiality. No modern com- 
position of importance has he ignored or neglected, of whatever 
colour, or to whatever school of criticism (Richtung) it may be- 
long; but nevertheless the works of the classical masters, and 
these in faultless completeness, (liickenloser Vollsténdigkeit), form 
always the chief parts of the truly ideal program of his orches- 
tral and of his chamber concerts, Is it too private a matter if I 
add that Mr. Halle, besides being the most judicious of musicians, 
isalso one of the most talented and agreeable of companions to 
lemet with in England? I feel that I owe him personal thanks 
for the remarkably friendly sympathy (Collegiatéit) that he has not 
failed to show me since my first visit to London in 1873—in spite 
of the efforts of some foolish if well-meanlng people, from the 
very beginning, to bring about between us an equally foolish 
antagonism.’ **OmEGa.” 


We are sorry that the Biilow certificate is withdrawn 
from Mr. Manns, and trust that gentleman will not feel 
the loss severely ; it is too bad, however, that the 
exertions of all our musicians for the last thirty years 
should be ignored in favour of Herr Halle’s ‘ herculean 
labours.” Probably thirty years hence all the progress 
we shall then have made will be attributed to the 





Bilow. It will then be time enough to attach much 
importance to what the great oracle may say ‘ Con- 
cerning Petticoat Pianists’’ on the one hand, or 
** Concérning Mysetr and My admirers’’ on the other. 
Mr. Charles Halle’s merits are well known and appre- 
ciated in England, and need not the aid of such fulsome 
absurdity, as after two months’ consideration—mirabile 
dictu—has won over the correct, and discriminating taste 
of—* Omega !” 





THE “NEW NOTATION.” 





The following paragraph which has appeared in 
several daily papers, respecting the use of Tonic Sol-fa 
in the Board Schools, is worthy of the attention of our 
readers :— 


‘* At a recent soirée in connection with the Tonic Sol-fa College, 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, Q.C., in the chair, Mr. Evans, music 
instructor to the School Board for London, gave an account of the 
work being done in teaching singing to the 200,000 children under 
the Board. The code only required that eight songs should be 
taught by ear, but the Board demanded far more than that. Each 
school had to be supplied with apparatus, and the teachers had to 
be properly qualified. Asa rule, the children were classified for the 
singing lesson, and not taught roughly in the lump without regard 
to their skill or knowledge. In order to qualify the teachers thirty 
classes were in operation of which eleven were for head and assis- 
tant teachers, and nineteen for pupil teachers. These classes were 
held at various centres, and he was glad to say that he had been 
able to select from the masters under the Board competent men 
as teachers for them, who worked under his own visitation and 
direction. The system taught was the Tonic Sol-fa, which was 
that recommended by the Board, but not enforced. Teachers 
were free to use any method, so long as equivalent results were 


obtained. As a fact, all preferred the Tonic Sol-fa method. Of 
the children in the schools a large proportion could now read 
music well at sight, and nearly all were proficient in sol-faing 
from the modulator. 
wholly conquered. 
of costermongers who followed the barrows in the evening and 
shouted the wares which their parents sold, the sweetness and 
softness of the singing was remarkable. 
course of the evening that in the past five Education Blue Books 
no less than twenty-one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Music in 
Schools have spoken of the excellent results produced by the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of singing in elementary schools.” 


As tothe voices, shouting had been almost 
In one school, chiefly attended by the children 


It was mentioned in the 


The above is of course an ew parte statement, and 


probably it may be disproved in some measure by the 
advocates of other systems, or they may adduce results 
equally astonishing in schools where Tonic Sol-fa is 
unknown. 
appear to be ignored, as though certain fields of 
usefulness might be safely abandoned to Mr. Curwen’s 
very aggressive band, in the assurance that they will 
not overstep their limits. 


such 


At present, however, statements 


It is curious to be told on such authority that the 


children of costermongers inherit the musical endow- 
ments of their parents: we should hardly have 
imayined that sweetness and softness came through 
shouting as they follow the wheelbarrow. But the fact 
once established, a practical moral may be drawn and 
turned to good account in the great training establish- 
ment where ‘‘ low estate” is considered an essential for 





more truly “ herculean” labours of Dr. Hans von 


the study of music. 


Under such auspices, a training 
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in Covent Garden Market may become the essential 
introduction to the Covent Garden Opera; and the 
graduates in ‘ Collyflower” and “ Maakrel ” may 
claim the right to interpret ‘‘ Batti, batti,” and ‘ Spirito 
gentil.””. We may then have a Tonic Sol-fa Opera- 
house, or at any rate a habitation for ‘opera in 
Iinglish,”” under the joint management of Carl Rosa 
and John Curwen. 





TALL CRITICISM. 

According to the American papers Mr. Thomas has 
been hard at work in Cincinnati, where he is an object 
of much interest. Weare told that “ various reports 
have slyly circulated that Mr. Thomas had given 
himself and his talents away to the pleasures of ine- 
briety and drink. It is totally false. Mr. Thomas 
appeared in better health and spirits than ever before. 
His appearance is further removed from that of one 
who is addicted to intemperance. He bustled about 
his work in his private office as busily and merrily as 
a farmer in springtime.” 

Mr. Thomas of course was interviewed, and enun- 
ciated his views about the style and tempi of 
Handel's ‘** Messiah.” The interviewer and critic now 
speaks for himself :— 

‘“« After this conversation I resigned the presumption 
that Thomas would lead the ‘ Messiah’ in a cut-and- 
dry mechanical style. So I joined the innumerable 
throng of 5000 which Cincinnati, on Christmas night, 
sent to the Grand Music Hall to hear the ‘ Messiah.’ 
T'o give an extended description of the oratorio would 
be tiresome. It should be noted that the overture 
struck up exactly at the appointed time—7.30. 
Neither chorus nor orchestra were as large as we have 
heard in this oratorio, nor were the soloists so well 
known. ‘That tremendous organ, however, distanced 
all comparisons. It would have filled the imagination 
of even a Handel. The first chorus, ‘The glory of 
the Lord,’ where the angelic legions wheel one after 
another into line, marched with a rapid, exultant, 
triumphal movement. In that grand pronunciamento, 
‘For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,’ the great 
organ let loose with a tremendous effect. In the 
sustained closing phrases of each chorus the full organ 
was used, and, singular to say, was checked exactly 
with the chorus, so that all the sound stopped at once, 
and the air seemed shocked by the sudden check. 
Thomas never coloured the ‘ Trauemerei’ so delicately 
and lovingly as the Pastoral Symphony in the ‘ Messiah.’ 
Then the fresh, bright soprano voice, so pure, clear, 
and unearthly, did indeed for a time transport us into 
the angelic world. It was as pure and beautiful as the 
herald angel singing over Bethlehem, in the imagination 
of a poet. It was in the famous ‘ Hallelujah Chorus ’ 
that Thomas startled us most completely. In the 
phrase, ‘ The kingdoms of this world,’ the voices sank 
away in the downward motion; then, as the voices 
change to the higher octave, to sing the phrase, ‘ Are 
become the kingdoms of the Lord,’ he made a quick, 

energetic motion with both arms, as though discharging 
an arm-load of thunder, and the startling rush of sound 
that came from voices, trumpet, grand organ and all, 
seemed as though his arm had been clothed with the 


singing of this chorus. It was appropriate. There 
was a lofty enthusiasm manifested—not such as we feel 
at the clever vocal gymnastics of some great singer, 
nor such as is prompted by poetic sentimentalities in 
tones and harmony—but that sublime, yet silent, 
enthusiasm that we feel when startled by some grand, 
mignificent scene, a thunder-cloud or storm at sea, a 
vision of those tremendous powers which transcend our 
measurements, and before which we feel weak and awe- 
struck.” 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Directors of this Society have issued the Pro- 
spectus for their Sixty-seventh Season, 1879. No 
change has been made in the officers since we last 
published their names. There will be eight evening 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on the following dates :— 
Thursday evenings, Feb. 6 and 20, March 6 and 20; 
Wednesday evenings, April 30, May 21, June 11, and 
July 2. The program of Feb. 6 will contain :—Suite 
in D, J. 8. Bach ; Concerto in A flat (Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard), Hummel; Overture, ‘‘ Meeresstille,’’ Mendels- 
sohn; Symphony in B flat, Beethoven; Overture, 
** Anacreon,” Cherubini; Mdme Patey will be the 
vocalist. On Feb. 20:—Symphony in G minor, W. 
8. Bennett ; Concerto in D minor (9th) for violin (Herr 
Joachim), Spohr; Scena, ‘* Wotan’s Abschied und 
Feuerzauber ” (Herr Henschel), Wagner ; Symphony 
in F, No. 8, Beethoven ; Overture ‘* Preciosa,” Weber. 
On March 6:—Symphony in E flat, No. 8, Haydn; 
Concerto for violin (Herr Joachim), Beethoven ; New 
Symphony (No. 2), Brahms ; Overture, ‘ Jiuy Blas,” 
Mendelssohn ; vocalist, Miss Thursby. On March 
20:—Symphony, unfinished, in B minor, Schubert; 
Concerto in G for pianoforte (Mdme. Schumann), 
Beethoven ; Overture ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz; 
Symphony in E flat (‘ Rhine”), Schumann ; Overture, 
“The Ruler of the Spirits,” Weber; vocalist, Mrs. 
Osgood. The orchestra will be much the same as last 
season, and will number eighty-five performers, con- 
ducted by Mr. Cusins. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The morning performance of Rossini’s ‘* Moses” on 
Jan. 11, was an innovation in the practice of tlie 
Society, and was at the same time so great a success 
that we may expect that no future season will be 
restricted to the usual evening concerts. Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah” is announced to be given as a 
morning performance ; and it is probable that Rossini’s 
work will be repeated this season. The music of 
‘* Moses in Egypt” has taken a strong hold of the 
public, although the work as a whole was little known 
before it was produced by this Society on the 24th of 
last May. On Jan. 11, notwithstanding the unpleasant 
weather, the hall was crammed in every part by an 
audience who if more homely than brilliant in 
appearance, were both attentive in demeanour and 
enthusiastic in their applause. The performance was 
indeed a great treat. The principal singers were 
Mdme. Sherrington, Mdlles. Enequist and Julia Elton, 
and Messrs Cummings, Lloyd, Wallace Wells, Hilton, 
Bridson, and Santley.. The chorus and band acquitted 
themselves as well as could be wished, and the general 








thunder. Cincinnati's 5000 rose up as one man at the 


execution of the work was even and excellent. It is 
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not impossible that the ‘* Moses” may become as 
popular for a time as any oratorio after the one work 
of Handel. 

On Friday evening, Jan. 17, Handel's “* Samson” was 
given. ‘The hall was not so well filled as usual, and 
the magnificent choruses hardly met that recognition 
to which their admirable execution eutitled them. 
The ** Total Eclipse,” the air, ‘‘ Why does the God 
of Israel,’ and other tenor solos were well given by 
Mr. Shakespeare, who sang for Mr. Riguy. The other 
successes in the solo music were achieved by Mdme. 
Patey, in the air, ‘“ Return, O God of Hosts;’ by 
Mrs. Osgood in “ Let the bright Seraphim;” by Mr. 
Santley in “ Honour and arms ;” and by that gentle- 
man and Mr. Shakespeare, in the spirited duet, ‘* Go, 
baffled coward.’’ The choruses were grandly rendered 
by the chorus of the society, especially ‘‘ ‘Then round 
about the starry throne,” “'T'o dust his glory,” ‘‘ Hear 
Jacob's God,” ‘‘ Fixed in His everlasting seat,” and 
« Let their celestial concerts.” Sir M. Costa conducted 
as usual, and Mr. Willing occupied his accustomed 
place at the organ. 

On Feb. 7 Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives,’’ and 
Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,” are announced, the principal 
singers being Miss A. Williams, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Bridson. 








ALBERT HALL. 


On Jan. 23 the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, performed 
“ Israel in Egypt,’ Misses Anna Williams and Poyntz‘ 
Mdme. Patey and Mr. Cummings being the announced 
vocalists. The expense of two principal basses was 
avoided by the usual expedient of a “full” rendering 
of “* The Lord is a Man of War,” considerable delicacy 
and expressiveness being thereby gained. and a result 
achieved of which even the composer himself uever 
dreamed. 





THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


The “ popularity ” of these concerts did not contend 
successfully with the cold and fog of the night on 
which they were resumed after the Christmas gap. 
Epiphany observances and Twelfth-night amusements 
may also have had something to do with the sparse 
attendance at St. James’s Hall on Jan. 6, for there was 
no shortcoming in the program. Miss Marie Krebs 
made her first appearance this season in Beethoven's 
E flat sonata (‘‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour "’) ; 
and Signor Piatti played a violin sonata by Locatelli, 
arranged by himself for the violoncello. The old 
sonata is intrinsically good, the last movement—a 
minuet remarkably attractive ; but the great charm 
consisted in the manner in which it was played. The 
quartets were the C major by Beethoven, and a new 
pianoforte quartet in B flat by M. St. Saens. The 
latter work is undoubtedly clever: it is full of 
peculiarities, some of which will not command 
universal admiration. No fanlt could be found with 
the executants—Miss Krebs, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. Mr. Barton MeGuckin 
was the vocalist. 

On Jan. 18 the program included Schubert’s Quartet, 
in G major, Op. 161, for two violins, viola, and ‘cello ; 
Beethoven’s Sonata, in E major, Op. 109; Serenade 
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Trio, for violin, viola, and ‘eello, Beethoven; and 
Introduction and Polonaise Brillante, for pianoforte 
and ‘cello, Chopin. The instrumentalists were MM. 
Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, Piatti, and Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs ; the vocalist Signor Federici. 

On Jan. 20 the program contained Mozart's Quartet 
in FE. flat (No. 4); the ‘* Moonlight” Sonata of Beet- 
hoven ; and Haydn's Pianoforte trio in G major. 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda, and MM. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, played magnificently. Besides her share in the 
Trio, Mdlle. Janotha played the Sonata in C sharp 
minor, and created great interest. The Adayio per- 
baps might have had a little more poetical feeling 
thrown into it, but the Allegretto was a triumph, and 
the Finale, most brilliantly given, “‘ brought down the 
honse.”” Anton Rubinstein’s Sonata in D (Op. 18), 
for piano and ’cello, was repeated “ by desire.” The 
result justified the repetition ; the performers gained 
great applause. The vocalist was Miss M. Davies, 
who sang Handel's ‘Ah! perché giusto ciel,” and a 
song by Arthur Thomas, ‘“ The girl to her bird.” 

On Jan. 25 the quartets. were Mozart in D minor, 
two violins, viola, and ’cello, (Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti); and Rheinberger, 
in E flat, Op. 38, pianoforte, violin, viola, and ‘cello, 
(Mr. Charles Halle, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. 
Zerbini, and Piatti); Mr. Halle played Beethoven's 
Sonata in D major, Op. 10, No.8. Mr. Santley was the 
vocalist, and sang Handel’s ‘‘ Revenge, ‘'imotheus cries.” 

On Jan. 27, Beethoven's Quartet, in Ei flat, Op. 74, 
two violins, viola, and ‘cello, (Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti), was performed. The 
other items were :—Variations Sérieuses, in D minor, 
Op. 74, No. 8, (Mdlle. Janotha) Mendelssohn; Sonata, 
in G minor, Op. 65, for pianoforte and ’cello, (Maile. 
Janotha and Signor Piatti) Chopin; and Variations on 
‘*Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” for pianoforte, violin, 
and ‘cello, (Mdlle. Janotha, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
and Signor Piatti) Beethoven. Mdlle. Redeker was the 
vocalist, and gave songs by Mozurt, Rubinstein, and 
Franz. 








Lory Ayuesrorp.—Assaults, however unprovoked and dis- 
graceful, must be appraised, we suppose, in a police court by the 
actual amount of physical injury inflicted upon the victim; and 
Lord Aylesford owes it to the fact of his stick having been brought 
down upon a hat instead of an uncovered head that he has escaped 
from the charge brought against him at the Bow Street Police 
Court with no heavier punishment than a fine. But he will 
greatly deceive himself if he supposes that his offence will be 
regarded by decent people as one which can be purged by the 
liminution of his fortune by £10, or that the excessively guarded 
language in which Mr. Vaughan described his conduct will be 
generally considered adequate to the occasion. Lord Aylesford, 
however, stands in less need perhaps of being told that he 
committed acts of gross brutality the other night at Covent Garden 
Theatre than of being remiuded that he was guilty of a monstrous 
anachronism. These are not days when the regulations of public 
places of entertainment, be they reasonable or unreasonab!e, are 
to be at once suspended in obedience to the awful rebuke, “ Do 
you know whoITam? Iam Lord Tomnoddy;” still less are they 
days when the refusal to suspend rules in deference to Lord 
Tomnoddy’s rank can be he!d to justify a savage assault. Such, 
at least, is the levelling tendency of the age we live in; and there 
is reason to believe that it has extended even to the class from 
which the Mobawks of an earlier period were chiefly drawn. 
Rowdyism dies hard everywhere, and it is naturally slowest to 
disappear from among that order who are the least apt as 
appreciating any social sort of change. But nevertheless we hope 
and believe that Lord Aylesford is one of the very last speciment 
of his kind to be found even among the less civilised portion of 
the English aristocracy.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


HE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 

of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting on a New Principle. With 

Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, 

Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 
and Choragus to the University of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, A CHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). With 
a Memorandum on the Pointing of the * GLORIA PATRI,” by 
Sir G. J. ELVEY. Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
























































The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and at many 


Cathedrals. 





‘* There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good 
in the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 
Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 

















**Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey'’s work has not been surpassed. 
eens We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 
sense of the importance of this part of worship—if they must 
chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 
scientious framework to any other we know.”—The Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 
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DEATHS. 


On Jan. 3, suddenly, Elizabeth Sarah, wife of Edwin Ashdown, the Elms 
Golder’s Green, Hendon. 


On Jan. 7, at 14, Heathcote Street, Eleanor, widow of the late George Cooper, 
Organist ot Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, and of St. Sepulchre’s Church, London, 
aged 44, 





—— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CnonisteR.—No ; your money will be thrown away. The only mode of attain 
ing what you wish is by hard work and self-denial. 


Exquirgr.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions, Ccnsult a 
brass instrument maker. 


— The Orchestra. - 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


— 
*," Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 


Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1879. 


BACH IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





A “Special Service” was held in Westminster 
Abbey on Tuesday evening, Jan. 14, when selections 
from Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio” were introduced, 
with orchestral accompaniment. For many reasons 
we are inclined to look upon this innovation in a 
different light from that at St. Paul’s, on which we 
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recently commented. Anything connected with West 
minster Abbey must inspire a feeling of affectionate 
reverence; and a worthy performance of a work by 
Bach might be expected to increase that feeling in no 
small degree. But though open to few of the objec- 
tions which apply to Spohr, the music is still not suited 
to the place: the singers are not equal to it; the 
orchestra is utterly unworthy, and in combination 
with the organ neither tone nor pitch agree. ‘here 
are two reasons for its introduction—its novelty and its 
oddity: both valid enough at the Royal Albert Hall, 
but giving no just claim at Westminster Abbey. It is 
a bad concert: the few prayers at the beginning and 
end, and Dean Stanley’s solo—he read the “ special 
lesson” between the parts—do not make it a good 
religions service. Some one or two may be edified, 
instructed, or otherwise benefited: but the bulk of the 
congregation are simply bored. These spasmodic 
attempts to engraft alien music on our church services 
are disappointing to all concerned ; they have no 
practical or lasting results. 

It is due to the gentlemen engaged in the execution 
of the oratorio to chronicle a certain success of their 
efforts; and to admit the ingenuity with which the 
difficulties of Bach's orchestration were overcome. Dr. 
Stone played the obsolete ‘‘ oboe da caccia” with the 
delight of a virtuoso, and proved the instrument had 
beauties of its own. The expedient of sending a choir- 
boy to the top of the screen to ‘“‘do” the echo, is 
hardly worthy of Westminster Abbey ; a similar trick 
used to be laughed at when Jullien’s Echo quadrille had 
a cornet-player on the roof of the theatre. 

The chorus numbered about one hundred and twenty 
voices, including forty-five boys; the bulk of the adult 
singers, We presume, were amateurs. Dr. Stainer was 
at the organ, and Dr. Bridge conducted: and both 
gentlemen acquitted themselves well. But the whole 
thing would have been as musically effective in a 
suburban concert-hall; and English church-music 
gains nothing by the fuss involved in such a 
performance in the Abbey. The big oboe and the 
boy's muffled voice were as legitimate and as telling 
as the introduction of a real shophar in a nineteenth 
century oratorio. Itis to be hoped that a master mind 
in English Church music may yet arise who will 
develope his art on its own foundation: unfortunately 
musical qualifications—though the great essential—. 
are not all that are required. Had these been 
sufficient, what permanent benefit might not have 
been gained from men like Henry John Gauntlett, or 
the last and greatest of the musical Wesleys! Others 
might be named whose aims were majestic if their 
manners were defiant; but in their early time they 
had little recognition from Church dignitaries. In 
the present day the Cathedral musician is patronised 
and petted ; but he incurs the penalty in the court he 
has to pay to amateurism—whether in the upper 
stalls or “‘in the numerous and effective choir” which 
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has now superseded the half-dozen singing-men who 
had a life's training in their art. 

No one would venture to suggest a return to the 
practice which prevailed at Westminster Abbey, say 
thirty years back; but the music might be English in 
fact or in style, the singers might have some pro- 
fessional status. Energies should be devoted to the 
improvement of the routine service, not to the spas- 
modic getting up of wretched concerts. Why attempt 
to rival the amateur musica&- society, why bring its 
members within the Abbey walls? There are funds 
adequate to endow a good professional clioir, of four 
times the strength it was in Dean Ireland's time.* A 
body of assistants might be created from: those who 
had been choir-boys, with a few capable amateurs, 
whose qualifications should be rigidly tested. Such a 
choir- might be easily trained to their work: not 
Gounod nor Schumann, but Boyce, and Weldon, and 
Greene, and Handel, and Purcell, and a host of other 
English composers, who have never had justice done 
to their works in the churches for which they were 
written. Let one-tenth of the trouble be bestowed on 
Croft’s ‘“‘ O Lord, I will praise Thee,” that was devoted 
to Bach—let it be sung with all the passion and 
expression of which it is capable—and the effect would 
be electric. There is no lack of English composers, 
who should be encouraged to work on English models 
—between Byrd and Atwood there is verge enough — 
not to produce feeble imitations, but on compositions in 
the same spirit, which might be sung with a delicacy 
and fervour which are quite unknown in our well- 
endowed cathedral and collegiate churches. Our cathe- 
dral music has not yet quite gone ; the ballad has but 
fitful revivals, the glee is practically extinct. It is 
surely worth while to retain our only National music 
—the music of our National Church. A great oppor- 
tunity is being lost: wil the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster try even yet to utilize it ? 





DEAF ADDERS IN THE STRAND. 


Whenever it has been thonght fit to animadvert on 
the difficulties of egress in our places of public 
gathering, reference has commonly been made to the 
Hall in the Strand in which the May meetings are held, 
where the most welcome orators are real niggers, and 
where ladies contrive to get through their sandwiches 
and needlework while they receive instruction and 
enlightenment from the idols they have set up in their 
hearts. Egress from Exeter Hall has been thought 
difficult under the most favourable circumstances: in 
the case of fire or of panic, the consequences have 
seemed too horrible to contemplate. The habitual 
frequenters of the place not only had the reputation of 


* Dean Ireland himself added a tenor (not a bell) to the Abbey 
choir, rather to give a post toa protégé than to add to musical 
power. The gentleman was an organist with a weak voice ; his 
presence increased the number of singing-men to s1x ! 
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Saints, but it was thought only too probable they 
might gain the crown of Martyrdom as areality. Some 
sad hallucination must have obtained a hold on the 
British Public, for it now seems that Exeter Hall is a 
model building for means of free egress ; and not only 
80, but that nobody ever heard it was otherwise. This 
evidence came out ata recent meeting of Middlesex 
magistrates at which Sir J. Heron Maxwell expressed 
the commou opinion of the defective construction of this 
particular building. From the brief notice printed in 
another column it appears that on that gentleman 
stating that when he was in Exeter Hall he often 
wondered if a fire were to oceur how the people would 
be able to get out, Mr. Parnell, who said he had been 
a Director of Exeter Hall for thirty years, told the 
previous speaker that he knew nothing about the Hall 
or its many means of exit, or he would not have made 
that observation. ‘It was the first time that ever 
such a remark had been made.” We, however, have 
certainly heard similar assertions, and we believe that 
the Hall has always had an ill name, as likely to be the 
scene of some dreadful accident. That Mr. Parnell is of 
a different opinion we are bound to belicve, and if he 
only looks at the getting out of the large room where 
the meetings are held, he may have some show of 
reason for his opinion. For are there not many 
windows ? and also many doors, some in prominent 
situations, others in out-of-the-way corners? Of 
course a Director need not know that the windows are 
many feet from the ground both inside and out, and 
that most of the many doors lead to the same confined 
passages, which would be blocked in five minutes in 
case of a panic. Still we cannot understand how no 
complaint has ever reached the Board of Directors 
officially, or its members in their ordinary social inter- 
course. They must have moved in very retired circles, 
or must have had a peculiar faculty of not hearing what 
is disagreeable. As to such matters being officially 
ignored, the deaf adder of Scripture is not unknown 
in Exeter Hall. 





NOTES. 

The Directors of the Royal Aquarium have issued the 
accounts for the half-year ending December 31st, 1878, which 
show the continued prosperity of the Society, notwithstanding 
the universal depression in trade. The balance for the half-year 
ending December 31 amounts to £11,622, out of which the 
Directors propose to paya Dividend at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax, for the half-year, which will leave a 
balance of £5622 to be carried forward. The gross profits for 
the year amount to £17,490, and the net profits to £12,785. The 
sum of £2339 expended on permanent improvements, which 
belongs to Capital Account, has been paid from the earnings of 
the Society ; and the sum of £1273 for maintenance and repairs 
has been charged to Revenue Account, and such as will meet with 
the approval of the Shareholders. The Directors express great 
regret at the severance of Mr. W. W. Robertson's connection with 
this Society, as he has conducted its affairs with conspicuous 
ability and success, and has worked most efficiently and har- 
moniously with the Directors, 





pepenee 

Offenbach’s new opera, ‘* Madame Favart,” which has been 
playing at the Folies Dramatiques, Paris, with great success, js 
to be produced by Mr Henderson at a West-end theatre on 
Easter Monday. 


Baron Heath, who died on the 16th inst., at the age of eighty. 
nine, was an accomplished amateur flute player, and the last 
survivor of some thirty noblemen and gentlemen amuteurs who 
formed the Societa Lirica, organized by Prof. Ella, in 1826, at 
the residence of the late Lord Saltoun. The Baron sustained 
alternately the principal flute part with the Duke of Canizzar 
and General Sir Arthur Torrens. The two last members living 
previous to the death of Baron Heath were the Duke of Leinster 
and General Stephens. The Baron was Consul General for Italy 
for many years, and was a great patron of art and of artists. 

A painted window has recently been er: cted to the memory of 
the late Precentor and Custos, the Rev. John Goss, M.A., a son 
of Sir John Goss, the late organist of St. Paul’s. It was 
proposed to inaugurate the memorial by a little aervice—a few 
prayers and the anthem “ If we believe,” conducted by the Rey, 
J. H. C. Taylor, the Sub-chanter, but the Dean and Chapter 
forbade this exhibition of respect to the memory of one who 
when in the flesh had not treated them with due deference ; and 
instead of the procession of choirmen and choirboys, the opening 
ceremony was left to a labourer, who remuyed the tarpaulin with 
all the pomp and circumstance possible. 


The recent discovery of a large quantity of Bach’s mannscripts 
affords a melancholy instance of vandalism on the part of 
gardeners, who, according to Cicero, ought rather to be the most 
cultivated and civilised of men. M. Robert Franz, to whom 
the discovery is due, was, it appears, always convinced that the 
Passion Music and the Christmas Oratorios, so long lost to 
sight, were in existence, and secreted somewhere or other; avd 
he accordingly began some time ago to institute a regular search, 
investigating one after another the houses in which the mwaéstro 
had passed his time. It was not until after a long round of 
visits that he came to the abode of the Witzthums, where for 
some days he saw no hope of making any progress towards his 
desired object. He was walking disconsolately in the garden 
when he observed that the young trees, where they were attached 
to their support, were bound round with rolls of paper instead 
of straw, to prevent the bark being rubbed off. He examined 
the paper, and, to his intense delight, found it covered with the 
clear and well-known handwriting of Sebastian Bach. Hereupon, 
of course, there ensued an interview with the gardener and 
explanations, by means of which it appeared that there was a 
barn full of these old papers. Noone had any use for them, 
and they had therefore been pressed into this ignoble service. 
“To such vile uses ” do manuscripts, as well as mortals, ‘ come 
at last.” M. Franz, of course, rushed headlong into the bam, 
where he found, truly enough, a number of large cases that had 
ail contained Jarger or smaller supplies of paper covered with 
musical notes. Many of them had been despoiled, and their 
contents devoted to the protection of pear-tree bark, but one chest 
at least remained intact, and within this were found, amongst 
other things, no less than 120 sonatas for the violin, over the 
possession of which the musical world is now congratulating itself. 


A daily contemporary states that “ the services at St. Paul's on 
Jan. 25, the dedication festival, were more crowded than on any 
previous occasion, the whole area of the dome being thrown open 
for the first time, and the music was performed with more than 
usual excellence. The Bishop, Dean, all the Canons, and a large 
number of Prebendaries were present, and in the evening, with 
other members of the Cathedral body, dined together at the 
Chapter House, the Dean of Manchester, a former minor canon, 
being a guest.” It is a sign of the time, that while the crowd and 
the reverence are duly chronicled, nothing is said about the music. 
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We are glad to know that Dibdin’s manuscripts are now in safe 
custody, the fact being announced in the following letter to the 
Biitor of the Standard:—* Sir,—As you have been kind enough 
to insert one or two letters in your columns respecting my 
gran father’s manuscripts, &c., I think it may not be amiss to say 
that they are now deposited in the British Museum, the trustees 
of which have satisfactorily remunerated} me for the same, and I 
feel that they are in their proper place.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Czciu1a Asue.—January 13, 1878.” 


The Superintendent of the Westminster School Bozrd has 
reported specially on the employment of children at theatres, and 
the evils which result from it. He states that school attendance 
is affected materially by the employment of children in theatrical 
performances. ‘Plays performed,” he says ‘“ partially or wholly 
by children, have been recently introduced at theatres and other 
places of resort where such exhibitions were formerly unknown, 
and have not always been confined to the Christmas season.” 
The report then gives the names of the theatres, and other places 
of amusement, employing children in considerable numbers 
during the last winter, and adds that ‘“ the aggregate number thus 
employed at Christmas may be estimated at not less than eight 
hundred, the great majority being of the school age of four years 
old, and upwards.” The children are usually engaged for Christmas 
performances early in November, and attend at frequent rehearsals 
up to Christmas, the children receiving no remuneration. During 
the run of the play their pay varies from 3s. to 9s. a week; at 
some theatres the children appear in the same play twice every 
day. There are many evils arising from the practice besides 
those patent on the surface; and though some may be 
exaggerated, a case is certainly made out for inquiry. It does not 
follow, however, that the children are necessatily more demoralized 
at the theatre than they would be in their home associations, but 
parents should not be allowed to sacrifice their children for the 
miserable stipend which this employment produces. If one half 
is true of the alleged evils arising, active interference by the proper 
authorities is imperatively demanded. 


The second concert given at the Paris Hippodrome was as 
successful as the first or more so. Mussenet, Léo Delibes, and 
Joncidres were the heroes of the occasion; and the greatest enthu- 
siasm was evoked by the third act of *‘ Le Roi de Lahore,” by the 
four orchestral numbers from * Sylvia,” and the selections from 
“ Dimitri” and “‘ La Reine Berthe.” Not only is all this music 
good in itself, but its effect is doubled ‘‘in that vast crystal bell :” 
it is a curious question in acoustics, not only are sounds produced 
with brightness but this is combined with delicacy. Voices and 
instruments tell as in an enchanted palace made for music, 
instead of a building designed for horses. Is there not occasion 
to ery with Charles Garnier, ‘‘ L’architect propose; Dieu seul 
dispose?” These are mild specimens of the extatics of the 
French press. In addition to the music we have named, an 
ancient ‘* Hymne a la France,” by Hector Berlioz, was performed ; 
and the program commenced with the overture to ‘* Masaniello,” 
and concluded with the finale to Act 2 of ‘* Guillaume Tell,” 
and the ‘ Alleluia” from MHandel’s “ Messiah.” In Rossini’s 
finale the voices of the principal vocalists demonstrated that 
solos woull be marvellously effective under the Hippodrome 
cupola. 


A lych-gate and a painted window have been completed at 
the Church at Monklands, Leominster, and dedicated to the 
memory of the late Sir Henry Baker, the chief editor of ‘* Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” himself a composer and writer of Hymns, 
several of which were sung at the dedication service. 


The name of Miss Lisetta Rist deserves to be recorded as that 
of a public benefactress to Londoners. This lady was for forty- 
three years organist at the church of All Hallows Barking, Great 





Tower Street, and during her lifetime she paid for and personally 
superintended the distribution of gravel in steep and slippery 
London roadways. She has now left a considerable sum in the 
hands of trustees to be applied for ever to the same practical 
method of showing kindness to animals. 


The death is reported of General Tom Thumb, at his native 
place, Bergen, in Holland. The real name of the General, who 
had many aliases, is now said to have been Haneman. 


Miss Martha Josephine Besson, a daughter of the late Mr. 
Besson, the musical instrument maker, was married on Jan, 21 
to Mr. Adolphe Fontaine, an attaché at the French Consulate. 
The cere mony took place at the Chapel in Spanish Place. 

We regret to announce the death of Lady Elvey, wife of Sir J. 
G, Elvey, the organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, which 
took place on the evening of January 23, at her residence in the 
Horse-shoe Cloisters. The funeral took place at Windsor Castle, 
the catacombs of St. George’s Chapel being opened for the purpose 
of the interment. 


The will (dated Nov. 11, 1865) of Mr. Alfred Sidney Wigan, 
the eminent comedian, late of No. 38, Brompton Square, who 
died on Nov. 29 last, at Folkestone, was proved on the 24th ult., by 
William Henry Ashurst and Mrs. Leonora Wigan, the widow, the 
surviving executors, the personal estate being sworn under 
£2009. 

Rossini's ‘* Moses in Egypt” will be performed at the Birming- 
ham Festival next August. 

Mr. Chippendale finding himself unequal to the performance of 
Polonius at the Lyceum, Mr. Irving has provided a substitute, and 
in the kindest manner offered him a benefit for Monday evening, 
Feb. 24th, when the company will give their services, and the 
entire receipts be handed over. About £250 will, it is anticipated, 
be thus obtained, and efforts are being made to supplement this 
amount by many friends of the veteran actor, who has been sixty- 
eight years upon the stage. He will take his farewell on the 
occasion of his benefit, which will thus become a night of special 
interest, and one that does honour to the first season of Mr. 
Irving’s management. 


Prof. Ella writes to the Atheneum :— I think it worth while to 
discuss the subject of musical libraries. At the dissolution of the 
Concerts of Ancient Music, the extensive library, so useful for 
reference, was removed under the care of the Jate Prince Consort 
to Buckingham Palace. The Philharmonic Society has a valuable 
library for study and reference, but it is not accessible, and no- 
body except the custodians knows where it is. ‘The moro 
complete library of sacred music and musical literature belonging 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society is in Exeter Hall, and is most 
desirable for young artists to study: the collection is well cared 
for by Mr. Husk, the librarian. There is also a contribution of 
musical works at the South Kensington Museum, scores of great 
masters, and miscellaneous Italian operas, which I intended for a 
Musical Institute. Besides the libraries just enumerated, there 
is the valuable collection of Handel’s complete works, the original 
MSS. belonging to the Crown, which, however, are shut up in 
Buckingham Palace from public inspection. Now if all, or the 
majority, of the works in the above collections, instead of being 
distributed, could be placed in some suitable building, to be 
rendered accessible to musicians, to students, and, under proper 
restrictions, to the general public, in charge of a competent and 
responsible custodian, it would be a great buon, especially if there 
should be really founded a National Conservatory. Such a 
valuable library is one of the immense advantages enjoyed at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where there is also a collection of instra- 
rhents of all nations.” 
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CONCERTS. 


Mdme. Viard-Louis’ third concert took place at St. 
James’ Hall, on Jan. 21, when the symphony of Goetz 
was repeated, a little more appreciation being shown by 
the audience than on the previous occasion. It may 
and will probably oceur in the programs of orchestral 
societies — metropolitan and provincial—but it can 
hardly retain a permanent hold on public favour. Mr. 
' Lloyd sang a barearole from Gounod’s ‘* Polyeucte,” in 
his best manner. ‘The ballet-musie from this opera 
suffered greatly from its disconnection with the stage ; 
but it is impossible to deny the beauty of some of the 
movements. The orgun-chorale seemed very much 
out of place, though on the stage the situation is 
made to require it. The “ Tannhauser” introduction 
was executed to perfection, the stringed instrun- 
ments telling with marvellous effect. Sterndale 
Bennett's Rondo Piacevole, and the G minor Concerto 
of Mendelssohn, were played in good style by Mdme. 
Viard-Louis. The audience were quite as numerous 
as at the last concert. 

Concerning one of the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Concerts,” 
Figaro discourses pleasantly as follows :—* All that is 
necessary to say is, that Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Howard Reynolds being announced were uaable to 
appear, and that the piece de résistance of the program 
was a selection of five numbers from Mr. Hatton's 
‘Robin Hood,” which failed at a Bradford Festival 
for reasons which the audience of last Saturday could 
fully comprehend. Beyond this, there were a few 
shop, hackneyed, or property songs, a property reed 
organ, and a property piano; the only wonder being 
that the ‘directors’ did not contrive to introduce the 
Charles Dickens property pump. It is now no 
secret that the ‘Saturday Evening Concerts’ have 
resulted in a heavy loss, and that after the next 
concert, on February 8, the eutire affair is to be 
reconstructed. The ‘direetors’ will then have the 
traditional three courses open to them. They may 
either keep on and generously pay down their money 
for the better advertisement of a music publisher's 
songs, organs, and pianos, or they may resign the 
losses to the music publishing firm in question; or 
lastly, they may take the affair to themselves, and 
eschewing royalty songs and other rubbish, together 
with property pianos and organs, give the public the 
best songs sung by the best artists, and rely for the 
rest upon the music loving proclivities of the people. 
Mr. John Boosey has already perceived and acknow 
ledged the absurdity of producing a crowd of shop 
songs at so-called ‘ballad concerts.’ The directors 
of the Saturday Evening Concerts, avowedly started 
to correct and profit by the faults of Mr. John 
Boosey, have only succeoded in caricaturing his worst 
faults. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin gave another concert—a Burns’ 
Concert—at St. James’s Hall, on Saturday evening. 
Jan. 25. The program included “ Robin Adair,” 
‘* Blue Bells of Scotland,” ‘* Macgregor’s Gathering,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Annie Laurie,” “ Ye Banks 
and Braes,” and a dozen other good Scotch songs, 
sung by Sims Reeves, Lloyd, Mdme. Patey, Mrs. 
Osgood, Helen D’Alton, Maybrick, Thurley Beale, with 
instrumental solos played by Bessie Bichards, Howard 
Reynolds, and others. 

At the tenth of Mr. John Boosey's ballad concerts, 





———— 


held in St. James's Hall on Jan. 2?, there was a very 
large audience. Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘* The Message” 
of Blumenthal with the usual effect, and after “ Tom 
Bowling” was compelled to return to the platform, 
when he gave Balfe’s ‘*‘ Come into the garden, Maud.” 
Two new ballads by Mr. A. H. Behrend (grandson of 
Balfe)—* The doll song,” by Miss M. Davies, and the 
‘Song of the Shirt,” by Mdme. A. Sterling—exhibited 
considerable talent. In addition to popular songs and 
ballads, by Mdme. Sherrington, Miss Damian, Messrs, 
Lloyd, MeGuekin, Maybrick, and Santley, and several 
glees, Mdme. Arabella Goddard played Stephen Heller's 
‘transcription ” of Schubert's ‘ Die Forelle’ aud 
Ascher's fantasia on * Lurline.” 





THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Mr. Carl Rosa has now assured a fitting field for the 
display of the resources at his commaud by taking Her 
Majesty’s Opera, aud he definitively promises three 
new works; or, to be more exact, an English version 
of a work which has already won remarkable popu 
larity in an Italian form—M. Bizet’s ‘ Carmen”—anud 
two operas absolutely unknown to the English stage, 
Herr Wagner's early production, ‘ Rienzi,” and 
M. Guiraud’s ‘ Piccolino,’ a piece which attained 
considerable favouritism in Paris some two or three 
years ago. 

That in the important particulars of orchestra, chorus, 
and the skilful direction of both, nothing is wanting, 
Mr. Carl Rosa’s name is a sufficient guarantee. The 
list of principal singers presents several old favourites 
and some new ones, or new at any rate to Mr. Rosa's 
company. These include Mdmes. Vanzini, Heéléne 
Crosmond, and Dolaro (specially engaged to play the 
Gipsy in * Carmen”’), Misses Monti, Duggan, Burns, 
Warwick, Collini, Yorke, and Julia Gaylord; Messrs. 
Maas, Leli, Lyall, Olmi, Celli, Crotty, Bolton, Cad- 
wallader, Snazelle, Pope, Newton, and Packard. Mr. 
Carrodus leads the violins, and the care’ which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Rosa’s productions has been brought to 
bear upon every department. At the opening per- 
formance on Jan. 27 Wagner's “ Rienzi” was the 
opera, and achieved a fair success with the audience, 
who liked it for the same reason that certain critics 
decry it—because it savours so little of Wagnerism. 
There is plenty of spectacle, and some very attractive 
music. The representative of Rienzi, Mr. Maas, 
hardly conveys a notion of the personal appearance of 
the Last of the Tribunes. Other characters were well 
sustained, and for a first night the chorus and band 
did their work well. 

On Jan. 29 ‘ Piccolino,” the first of M. Guiraud's 
works that has found its way to England, was 
successfully produced. Though the first act was 
rather dull, the simple story awakened interest, and 
the tunefulness of several numbers in the second act 
and the clever employment of the orchestra evoked 
hearty applause. A serenade with vocal accompani- 
ment, a trio, and Piccolino’s song, ‘‘ Sovrente,” sung 
by Miss Gaylord, were encored. A ballet of masque- 
raders cecurs in the last act, and some very dramatic 
music accompanies the working out of the dénoue- 
ment. 

We shall have something t» say on both these operas 
on a future occasion. 
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STREET MUSIC. 
(From “The Globe”) 

With the establishment of a National School of 
Music, and a suggestion from head-masters in con- 
ference that the art should be taught at all our public 
schools, it might seem that a new leaf was to be 
tarned over in the rather scanty volume of the history 
of English music. The best models are plentifully 
held up to admiration, and classical composers have 
come to be so fashionable that their popularity is 
independent of their merit. Still the music of a 
people is to be found rather in the street than in the 
concert room, and though it is pleasant to find 
Schumann and Beethoven, and even Brahms and 
hioff, listened to and admired, we must take this 
admiration as e:i'eace rather of the influence of 
education thin of the presence of a national taste. 
With street music the case is wholly different. 
Fashion has little or nothing to do with it. Its 
growth seems spontaneous, its popularity universul, 
its duration evanescent. The street boy is impelled 
to his selection by no clique and by no criticism. He 
is at least an impartial judge, and when a tune 
becomes a London favourite we may look upon it as 
absolutely suiting London taste—the taste, that is 
of course, of London streets, not of West-end terraces. 

From this point of view the very existence of street 
music is both interesting and important. For it 
shows London to be distinct from other capitals. All 
through Italy you will hear more music sung in the 
open air than in any part of England, but that music 
is not what may be called street music. There are a 
few national melodies—like the ‘ Santa Lucia ”"— 
which have belonged to the people for centuries, and 
then there are the modern popular operas. Verdi is 
the composer for the streets of Florence. Rossini or 
Donizetti may be heard from the stray gondolas in the 
Venetian lagunes. The peasants on the country roads 
and the ladies of all nations in the drawing-rooms of 
hotels are singing the melodies from the same operas— 
except that, of course, German music would never be 
popular amongst Italians, noble or simple. When you 
go east of Italy you find the same experience repeated. 
In Austria the national form of music just at present 
seems to be waltz, and the popular composer Strauss. 
And so in the streets of Vienna the basket-boys are 
singing the very tunes to which ladies are now dancing 
in London drawing-rooms. The Germans, labouring 
just at present with a scientific school, might, indeed, 
find comfort in the simplicity of music-hall ditties, 
bat they have none. And so they all fall back on old 
national melodies, like ‘ Lurlei,” or on simple 
passages from classical composers. Here again, as 
in Italy and Austria, the music of the people is the 
same in kind as the strains which delight the educated 
classes, though’ of course, there is a little delay before 
the fashionable composer descends to the level of 
popular knowledge and appreciation. France is the 
only country that at all comes near England. You do 
hear in the streets certain melodies that you do not 
hear in concert-rooms or salons. The kind of music is, 
of course, distinctly French, and seems to resemble 
Offenbach and Hervé, ouly that it is more trivial, more 
catching, and a little vulgar. These are the melodies 
of the Parisian music-halls. Any Englishman who 
spent a weck in Paris two years ago could scarcely help 





hearing “ Amanda” and “ L’Amant d’ Amanda,” and 
wondering from which of Offenbach’s or Lecocq’s 
opera-bouffes the very popular air was taken. In fact, 
it formed part of no opera, and was what we should 
call in London a simple music-hall melody. 

But when we return from continental capitals to our 
own, we are struck not merely with the cachet of street 
music, but with its universality. The leading charac- 
teristics are intense heartiness and—it must be 
admitted—intense vulgarity. There is an uncompro- 
mising strength about our street tunes that contrasts 
most hopefully with those sung by the Parisian gamin. 
In these latter there is a feeble sickliness, like the 
sparkle of poor wine. The very vigour with which our 
market boys sing the airs that please them adds to 
their vulgarity, but at the same time makes them 
hopeful and cheerful. Aud the choice is generally 
justifiable. It is not fair to come out of Exeter Hall 
and criticise Strand melodies. The concert-goer 
should remember that he boasts of Lelonging to 
an educated audience. In the streets however home- 
growths are most in demand. It is the exception 
to find Italian melodies sung by young English 
costermongers. Sometimes, however, an air like the 
‘‘Carnival of Venice” will hold its own against all 
comers, and have the questionable advantage of gaining 
popularity by the agency of barrel organs. The 
‘Soldier's March” from “ Faust” was once the 
popular favourite for more than a year, and it is not 
so long since we heard ‘ Mandolinata"’ everywhere 
executed by the most plebeian performers. But these 
exceptions are rare, and though opera bouffe flourishes 
on our stage, and the English opera can only point to 
Balfe, Wallace, and Sullivan, yet our street boys are 
unconsciously more patriotic, and require that London 
airs should be composed for them by their own 
countrymen. 

Another curious incident in connection with the 
subject is the way in which one melody will assert its 
leadership, and dominate with unquestioned sway over 
all the others. Its rule may be short, but during its 
tenure of office its supremacy is absolute and unap- 
proached. The reader will remember the careers of 
“Good bye, Sweetheart,” of ‘‘ Meet me once again,” 
of ‘* Nancy Lee,” and many others as illustrating this 
undoubted truth. It is also about this time of year 
that the future favourite declares itself. The panto- 
mimes are probably the true source of popularity. We 
speak, indeed, of music hall airs, but then the com- 
posers of the different pantomimes lay the whole 
music hall repertory under contribution, and select 
out of an inexhaustible collection the airs destined 
to be the favourites for the winter season. And it is 
a strange thing that in the selection there is generally 
unconscious unanimity. Any cne who has been the 
round of this year’s pantomimes will have found the 
same popular air a prominent feature in the whole 
eeries. Already it has made its impression on the 
streets, and in a few days more it will have taken 
the place of the universally popular ‘ Nancy Lee.” 
On the whole, a review of street music leads irresistibly 
to the conclusion that there is a distinct vein of 
musical taste in the people, that is to say, in the lower 
orders, and that though it is neither very refined nor 
very varied, it has the merit at least of being original, 
hearty, strongly felt, and strongly accented. It is 
possible that education may, in affecting the masscs, 
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effect their music, and such a change, if it is possible, 
will be more lasting than any attempt to improve the 
musical education of the lower orders by the introduc- 
tion of foreign masterpieces. We shall never, however, 
make Wagner or Roff popular with the London 
street boy. , 





MISS ROSA KENNEY AS JULIET. 


There was @ morning performance of ‘' Roineo and 
Juliet” at Drary Lane on Jan. 23. The representation 
of Juliet at such a theatre is an undertaking upon 
which the most experienced actress could only enter with 
doubt and apprehension ; and the essay on the part of 
a young lady whose only appearance upon the boards 
of a theatre has been in the course of two or three 
rehearsals, is one of the most arduous tasks that could 
possibly be attempted. Miss Rosa Kenney succeeded 
in impressing her audience most favourably, showing 
high intelligence, and proving that she had studied the 
character with a keen appreciation of its meaning. In 
endeavouring to obtain distinctness she somewhat 
sacrificed at times the expression and rhythm of the 
verse. ‘Though her gestures were rather crude, when, 
as it seemed, she was carrying out set ideas, frequently 
the action was suited to the word and the word to the 
action with happy effect, particularly in the lighter 
scenes. In her scene with Romeo, when ‘the lark, 
the herald of the morn,” proclaims that the hour has 
arrived when he must fly, there was an earnestness in 
Juliet’s manner almost pathetic, and not without 
the germ of passion. In the first scenes with the 
Nurse, more especially when she strives to obtain from 
the old woman the result of her interview with Romeo, 
Miss Kenney displayed considerable skill. Her acting 
was natural, simple, and effective. Altogether, so far 
as a first appearance can show, there is apparently in 
her quite sufficient tact, intelligence, and dramatic 
instinct to justify her in seeking success upon the stage 
with every reasonable hope of success. Mr. Compton 
was hardly as good in Romeo as he has been in former 
Shakespearean parts at this house. Mr. Ryder as the 
Friar, Mr. Harcourt as Mercutio, and Mrs. Manders as 
the Nurse, played very efficiently. A crowded audience 
assembled to witness the debut of a young lady who 
bears a name long and honourably associated with the 
stage, and the encouraging applause frequently awarded 
was well deserved. 








New Booxs.—The Publishers’ Circular gives the following 
statement of new books and new editions of books which have 
been published during the past year :—Theology, Sermons, 
Biblical, &c., 531 new books and 203 new editions; Educational, 
Classical, and Philological, 424 new books and 162 new editions ; 
Juvenile Works and Tales, 319 new books and 129 new editions; 
Novels, Tales, and other Fiction, 447 new books and 432. new 
editions ; Law, Jurisprudence, &c., 93 new books and 36° new 
editions ; Political and Social Economy, Trade and Comumerce, 
183 new books and 48 new editions; Arts, Sciences, and 
Illustrated Works, 119 new books and 28 new editions; Voyages, 
Travels, and Geographical Research, 147 new books and 68 new 
editions ; History, Biography, &c., 312 new books and 118 new 
editions ; Poetry and the Drama, 290 new books and 156 new 
editions ; Year Books and Serials in volumes, 225 new books and 
15 new elitions ; Me’io ue, Surgery, &e., 176 new books and 57 
new editions ; Belles Lettres, Essays, Monographs, &c., 409 new 
books ant 122 new editions ; Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, 
not Sermons, 195 new books and 5 new editions—making a total 
of 3730 new books and 15684 new editions. 








DRAMA. 


At the Court Theatre Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s versjon 
of M. Sardou's ‘‘ Les Pattes de Mouche ’’—* A Scrap of 
Paper ’—finds warm and even enthusiastic admirers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have returned and resume the 
parts of Colonel White and Susan Hartley, impersona. 
tions which aided so much to make the fame of th 
revival when ‘4 Scrap of Paper” was first played here, 
Mrs. Gaston Murray reappears as the painfully 
‘‘proper” wife of Dr. Penguin, who finds a fresi 
representative in Mr. Mackintosh, a comedian new to 
the London boards, to which he is likely to be a 
valuable acquisition. Another new comer, Miss (, 
Grahame, played gracefully as Lucy Franilin. Mr, 
Wenman was hardly satisfactory as Sir Join Ingran, 
his discovery of his wife’s misbehaviour was too melo. 
dramatic. Archie Hawmilton’s impulsiveness was well 
shown by Mr. W. Younge, but he destroyed the effect 
of the scene with Colonel White in Dr. Penguin's 
library by his inability to command his countenance, 
Miss Kate Pattison played Lady Inyram, and Mr. 
Cathcart the servant Thomas. The scenery and 
decorations of the rooms were, as usual at this house, 
appropriate and artistic, the tapectry in Dr. Penguin's 
being especially good. In ‘A Quiet Rubber” Mr. 
Hare gives his powerful representation of the proud old 
Irishman, Lord Kilclare—a performance painful in its 
reality. Mr. Wenman played the bluff merchant 
Sullivan with ability, and Mr. W. Herbert, the original 
representative of Lord Kilclare’s son Charles, acted 
with manliness and feeling. Miss M. Cathcart wasa 
very pleasant Mary Sullivan. The little piece is 
remarkably effective. 

At the Royalty Theatre Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
modernising a fairy story, has written a piece called 
** Little Cinderella.” There is an afterpiece called 
“Tita in Thibet” which is announced as a ‘comic 
opera,” in which well-known French airs, and songs of 
a music-hall character, form the staple of the piece, 
which was not a great success. , 

At last a change has been made in the bill of the 
Vaudeville Theatre. But the end of ‘‘ Our Boys” is not 
yet, and the variation only consists in the substitution 
on Jan. 4 of a new farce for “4 Whirligig.” Mr. 
Joseph J. Dilley is the author of the novelty, which is 
entitled ‘‘ A Highland Fling.” The plot is based ona 
supposed accidental homicide, and the action is very 
fanny. ‘Two characters, a timid lover and a cute 
detective, are disguised as Highlanders, and placed at 
the door of a tobacconist’s shop ; an encounter between 
the pair ensues, when the shopkeeper, Mr. Cour de 
Lion Popples, slips off his coat and joins in the fray. 
Mr. Hargreaves, as Popples, played with much spirit. 
The lover Highlander was played by Mr. Garthorne, 
and Mr. Bradbury was the police rival. Miss Cicely 
Richards, as the servant, was droll as ever. The farce 
was a success, and there was a general call for the 
actors on the fall of the curtain. “ Our Boys” was 
afterwards played for the 1277th time. It will be of 
interest to state that on the production of Mr. Byron's 
piece on Jan. 16, 1875, it was preceded by “ Cupboard 
Love,” and the burlesque of “ Romulus and Remus” 
followed. ‘A Whirligiy” came out the next week, and 
in March the burlesque was replaced by “4 Regular 
Fix,” which in May gave way to“ 4A Fearful Foy.” 
Since that period the program has remained unaltered 
until the production of “ 4 Highland Fling.” 
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At Drury Lane Theatre Mr. Savile Clarke has used 
the telephone for his new farce, and has scored an 
undoubted success. Mr. Talkin, ‘‘ something in the 
City,” has a telephone laid on to his office, and a very 
few words from his mischievous clerk, Suds, set 
husband and wife by tlie ears, for the boy, assuming 
the husband’s voice, sufficiently disguised by the 
machine, addresses the lady in terms which arouse 
her strongest indignation. But worse remains behind. 
Young Jennett, Miss Talkin’s lover, calling upon her 
father to ask his daugliter’s hand, takes the opportunity 
of holding a little conversation with, as he thinks, the 
young lady. But the telephone is in connection with 
the house of a fire-eating colonel of Mexican Irregulars, 
aud the result of young Jennett’s tender remarks is 
to bring the colonel with a terrible weapon in his hand, 
and an ardent desire for poor Talkin’s blood, as, of 
course, he fancies that the innocent citizen has been 
addressing Mrs. Rufus Whittle, his wife. Talkin, 
who is by no means a fire-eater, denies his own 
identity, and introduces Jennett as the proprietor of 
the establishment, including the telephone. These 
aud other cleverly contrived devices keep the audience 
in a constant state of laughter, which rises to shouts 
when the portentous voice of the telephone comes in, 
invariably at the wrong moment, and says exactly the 
thing it should not. The idea is extremely funny ; 
but more spirited acting is required to carry ont its 
full effect. As this will be obtained by repetition, the 


furce will probably have a long run. 

On Jan. 25 “Once Again,” a comedietta by Mr. Ernest 
Cuthbert, was brought out at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
It is neatly constructed, and the dialogue is interesting 


and brisk. The scene is laid in Uncle Silas’s ‘‘ den,” 
the owner being a cross-grained old gentleman, who 
being disappointed in early life closed his heart against 
all tender influences. His niece, Madeline, however, 
occasionally visits him, and temporarily thaws him 
into human sympathy. She sees a letter that he has 
received, and discovers that Arthur Lester, her cousin, 
is about to return from the Continent. Though he 
had jilted her her heart remains constant, and the 
remainder of the piece consists of Madeline’s successful 
attempts to regain his affections; she appears before 
him as a bewitching rustic, and afterwards in propria 
persona, The young man is made to believe that he 
has just proposed to two persons, but he soon ac- 
knowledges his contrition for his unmanly conduct 
towards Madeline, and on the renewal “ once again ”’ 
of their love, the curtain falls. Miss Marie Illington 
played the heroine with delicacy and refinement; Mr. 
C. W. Garthorne was a spirited Arthnr; and the 
cynicism of Uncle Silas was effectively shown by Mr. 
W. Hargreaves. The piece enlisted the attention of 
the audience, and- when the author appeared in re- 
sponse to a unanimous call he received a most cordial 
greeting. 

At the Strand Theatre last Saturday afternoon 
Poole’s quaint old burlesque of ‘* Hamlet’ was played. 
Mr. Odell, as the Danish Prince, proved irresistible in 
his drollery. The Ophelia of Miss Lottie Venne was a 
great success; and Miss Cameron, as Horatio; Mr. 
Marshall, the Ghost; and Mr. Harry Cox, the King, 
lent valuable aid. On the fall of the curtain Mr. Odell 
was loudly cheered. 

Mr. Reece’s burlesque of ‘‘ Carmen; or, Sold for a 
Sony,” was brought out at the Folly Theatre on Jan. 





25. Itis bright and telling, but on this first night it 
was rather too long. The first scene is particularly 
lively. Mr. Reece has adopted most of the incidents of 
Bizet’s opera. The most telling feature was Mr. 
Lionel Brough’s acting as Jvsé, his make up as an 
obese podgy brigadier being so complete that he was at 
first not recognised. In the last scene, when he was 
discarded by Carmen, he suddenly became thin, and 
these points of the piece were heartily enjoyed. Miss 
Lydia Thompson made a most piquant and spirited 
Carmen, and revived recollections of one of her earliest 
triumphs in her graceful dancing of the ‘* Madrilena,” 
which was encored. As Michaela, a successful début 
was made by Miss Adelaide Praeger, a young lady of 
attractive appearance, with a rich mezzo soprano voice. 
She was encored in a vocal waltz, and in a song 
which she herself accompanied on the zither. She also 
played a fantasia and then sang a German Lied. Miss 
Annie Forbes and Miss Thorrington were encored in a 
duet, and Mr. John Howson was humorous as the 
toreador Escamillo. Much of Bizet’s music is heard ; 
the burlesque is splendidly mounted, and when curtailed 
must have a run. 








CHARGE OF ASSAULT AGAINST THE EARL OF 
AYLESFORD. 


The Earl of Aylesford appeared at Bow-street on Jan, 21, 
before Mr. Vaughan, to answer a summons charging him with 
assaulting two officials of the Royal; Italian Opera House, Covent 
Garden, named Campbell and Richards.—Mr. Abrams, in opening 
the case, said two summonses had been taken out by two persons 
employed at Covent Garden Theatre against Lord Aylesford for 
assault on the 18th inst. The complainant Richards was employed 
at the entrance to the private boxes. On the night in question 
his lordship came to the entrance of the theatre and requested to 
be admitted to Box No. 80, when he was informed that it would 
be necessary to produce the ticket for the box, as it had not been 
presented. Mr. Campbell then came up, and Richards told Lord 
Aylesford that he could not pass. Campbell stood before him to 
prevent his passing, when his lordship gave him a violent blow 
which knocked him downstairs. Lord Aylesford then said, ‘* Do 
you know who I am? ” and Complainant said, ‘I do not.” He 
then said, ‘Iam the Earl of Aylesford. I shall report you.” 
Some one then called upstairs, ‘‘ The gentlemen have come with 
the ticket for Box 30,” when his lordship used some strong lan- 
guage as he was passing to the box with his friends. Complainant 
said Lord Aylesford’s language was not that of a gentleman, for 
which his lordship struck him on the hat with astick. Witnesses 
were called in support of this statement.—On behalf of the defen- 
dant, Mr. Lewis said if Lord Aylesford had done wrong, no one 
would be more ready than he to offer an apology, but he maintained 
that the whole was a gross exaggeration. Before any complaint 
was made, Lord Aylesford told them that for their conduct he 
would report them, and asked for the manager, because he 
considered the two complainants had acted in an insolent manner. 
Lord Aylesford asked for Box 30 and passed through. He had 
never heard in any theatre of a gentleman after having asked for 
a particular box being kept waiting in the cold. It was an 
acknowledged thing at theatres that where persons asked for a 
certain box they were shown into it even if their friends had not 
arrived. The complainants denied that Lord Aylesford had said 
that his ticket was coming, whilst Lord Aylesfcrd asserted that he 
did say so. He told them he was Lord Aylesford, but they still 
refused to allow him to pass, and he admitted that he pushed 
them in order to pass. Then came the question whether the 
ticket-taker was entitled to stop Lord Aylesford. The theatre had 
sold the right to Box 30, and Lord Aylesford and his friends were 
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entitled to pass to it. With reference to the assault with 
the stick, Lord Aylesford simply tilted the hat with the stick when 
he was told he was no gentleman, and the hat rolled down the 
steps. There was no sign on the top of the hat of any blow. 
Lord Aylesford was sorry that he should have got into a conflict 
with the mon. — Mr. Vaughan said there might have been some 
exaggeration in the case, but Lord Aylesford did not preserve his 
temper. It was to be regretted that Lord Aylesford was not 
content with reserving his complaint for the proprietor of the 
theatre, by whom such complaint would have been immediately 
attended to. Some language, however, was made use of which 
was to be regretted, and he was satisfied that when the attendant 
suid that it was not the language of a gentleman the defendant 
struck the man a blow on the hat. It was a very fortunate thing 
that the blow did not take effect on the head, as the consequences 
must have been such that the justice ofthe case could not have 
been met by a fine. If it had taken effect on the head the case 
must have gone to the sessions fortrial. Under the circumstances 
Lord Aylesford would be fined £5 in each case. 





LONDON MUSIC HALLS. 





At the meeting of the Middlesex magistrates on Jan. 23, Major 
Lyon moved, ** That a deputation be appointed by the Court to 
wait upon the Home Secretary, with a view to ascertain whether 
the Government will take steps for the better regulation of music 
and dancing rooms and places of like public entertainment within 
the metropolis.” He said in bringing forward this resolution he 
might, in the first instance, say that he was by no means an 
opponent of music halls, but on the contrary was greatly in favour 
of them, as opposed to public-houses, where the people might 
enjoy a rational entertainment without an invitation to drinking, if 
they were only conducted in the same manner as they are in every 
other capital in Europe and America. He felt assured that it was 
the desire of Mr. Secretary Cross that the lower classes should have 
these amusements, provided that they were conducted in such a way 
as not to interfere with the public peace. Unfortunately, in London 
these places were conducted in a very. different way to what they 
were in any of those capitals of Europe and America to which he 
had referred, and it was generally admitted that the way in which 
they were conducted was a disgrace to the metropolis. One of the 
great evils was that the police, according to their own showing at 
the last October meeting in this Conrt, abstained from interfei- 
ing with these places, and although the music halls received their 
licenses from this Court, the police permitted the law to be 
broken, and they did not interfere. They had been asked why, 
when they saw women remaining in these houses for a much 
longer period than was necessary to obtain refreshment, they 
did not interfere, and they said that they had no power, not having 
received orders to do so. As it was police-constables now stood 
by and permitted the law to be broken, and did not interfere, 
they stating that they had no orders to do so. It appeared to him, 
however, that they required no orders for them to do their duty. 
As at present conducted, music halls were a disgrace to civilisation, 
and a disgrace to the country. Lord Alfred Churchill said he had 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution.—Sir J. Heron 
Maxwell said he did not rise for the purpose of oppoging the 
motion, but he thought it well that they should first consider as to 
the way in which they should ask Mr. Secretary Cross to aid them 
ju altering the present arrangemonts of music halls. The structural 
arrangements rested with the Metropolitan Board, of Works, but 
he mast say that when he was in Exeter Hall he often wondered, if 
a tire should occur in what way they would be able to get out.—Mr, 
J. F. Parnell said he had been a director of Exeter Hall for thirty 
years, and he was quite sure the hon. baronet (Sir J. Maxwell) was 
not aware of the many meaus of exit, or he would not have made 
that observation. It was the first time that ever such a remark 
had been made. —Mr. Glossop said the law at present was ample 





— 


for all purposes if it was ouly put in force.—The motion was they 
adopted, and a deputation was nominated to wait upon the Hone 
Secretary. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[Cuarrett & Co.) 


Sunrise on the Mountain. 
W. S. Rocksrro. 


We have not lately seen anything from the pen of this gentleman, 
and are glad to renew acquaintance with his works, which in their 
line are models of grace and elegance, captivating the careless 
hearer, while they contain nothing that can offend the skilled and 
critical musician. The Romance before us is exceedingly melodious, 
and the arrangement is showy and telling without being par- 
ticularly difficult for that large class who are likely to get it up 
It avoids also the common fault of being too long. 


Romance. For the Pianoforte. By 


Candahar. Valses par CuaRues D’ALBERT. 
Afghanistan. Quadrille. By Cuaruss p’ALBERT. 

Two attractive dances, and quite worthy of a position among 
the thousand similar works of the same composer. In each case 
the illustrated title-page gives the reason for the name assigned, 
the realistic portion being relieved by the most picturesque 
adjuncts. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Words by T. Hoop. Music by Miss M. Linypsay. 
Hood's touching lines are set in the well-known manner of Mrs. 
Bliss, whose songs are universal favourites, from their melody 
and facility of execution, which seem to have created an increas- 
ing demand for anything from her pen. ‘ Fair Inez’’ is published 
in two keys to suit either soprano or contralto. 


“ Shylie Bawn.” Melody by W. T. WaiaHron. 
the Pianoforte by Joun PripHam. 


A very easy arrangement of Wrighton’s favourite air, which 
will please the juvenile pianist. 


‘* Fair Inez.” 


Transcribed for 


“O that we two were Maying !” 
Cuartes Kinasuey. 


Song. Words by the Rev. 
The Music by Aurrep Scorr Garry. 

The words are unexceptionable, and the music shows Mr. 
Gatty’s usual taste and appreciation. Key D, 2-4 time. Com- 
pass E to G. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


By Rosa Guerini (née Wilberforce). 
Good Morrow. Words by Tuomas Heywoop. 
2. The Wave. Words by Lonereiow. 
3. An Epitaph ona Robin Redbreast. Words by 8. Rocrrs, 
Ode to the Cuckoo. Words by Micuagn Bruce. 
- Echoes. Words by A. Procrer. 
6. A Dream. Words by A. Procrer. 

The simultaneous publication of six songs interpreting such 
poetry as Mdme. Guerini has chosen to illustrate, removes the 
composer from the crowd of those who content themselves with a 
melody more or less insipid to equally insipid words, with an 
accompaniment of arpeggio common chords, when *‘ A is tromps, 
then D, then A again,” from opening to end. The opposite 
extreme prevails in the above songs, in which the one fault—if it 
be a fault—is over-elaboration. Taking the songs singly, of 
course this feature is not so conspicuous; but the composer's 
modus operandi becomes disclosed, as it were, in the frequent 
examples which are presented to our notice at one time. ‘They 
are not sufficiently interesting to invite repetition, and it is only 
by repetition and fumiliarity that their merits can be appreciated. 
That they possess merit of a high order we are forced to acknow- 
ledge: poetical feeling, good phrasing, passion and tenderness, 
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occur in the melodies, and these are sometimes enhanced by the 
accompaniment; often, however, the attention of the ordinary 
hearer would be distracted. Mdme. Guerini may be well satisfied 
in having shown what she can do; in future she may write more 
simply, more naturally, and refrain from showing her wealth in 
technical acquirements. There is no occasion to descend to the 
level of the commonplace shop ballad, but she may abstain from 
forth what to the many is a musical puzzle, on which they will 
not bestow the pains necessary to unravel it. 


“The Smuggler.” Song. Words by Cmantes Seakue. 
Fasio CaMPANA. 
A characteristic song with good melody, only requiring a certain 
amount of dash in the singer to make it go well. The key is B 
flat, 6-8 time, compass B to F, twelve notes. 


Music by 


Aurora. Mazurka de Salon. For Piano by J. F. Simpson. 

Many hundreds of similar pieces to this have been written, and 
we presume have also been played. There is little individuality 
displayed, and none of the higher art of the composer: indeed it 
is probably not aimed at. On the other hand brightness, rhythm, 
and some melody are essential, and where these are present it ig 
impossible to deny a certain degree of merit. The Mazurka 
before us may compare advantageously with most of its 
neighbours. 


Pensées Musicales. For the Piano. 
EYKEN. 


Three pleasing little sketches—Forget me not, Love Song, and 
Farewell—which may be easily learned and easily remembered. 


Composed by G. I. Van 


“Jack.” Song. Words by Jonn Hotuincsueap. 
Meyer Lvurz, 

An appropriately droll song for the times, which cleverly glori- 
fies the Gaiety Theatre. Sung by Miss Hill it is very effective: 
who will sing it or care to hear it in the drawing-room we cannot 
tell. 


Music by W. 


“ Dulcie.” Song. Words by Cuartes SEARLE. 
CaMPANA. 


Music by Fanio 


We cannot greatly admire Mr. Searle’s verse—is the word 
“budding” on page 6, a misprint for “ bubbling”? Signor 
Campana’s music displays the technical ability and knowledge of 
effect which generally characterise his works, but his melody 
shows little sign of being inspired by the poetry. Key C, common 
time, compass E to G. 


La Gaité. Polka Mazurka. By Kever Bera 

A good specimen of the composer, and to be welcomed by those 
who, as long as they get new dance music, do not object to its 
being cast in the same mould as that which has gone before. 
It is quite entitled to the brief popularity which such pieces 
enjoy. 





(Sranzey Lucas, Wesrr & Co.] 


“ The Moon shines bright.” Vocal Duet. Words by SHAKESPEARE. 
Music by Cartes GARDNER. 

It is an arduous task to set these beautiful lines from the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” for perhaps no musical rendering can be 
perfectly satisfactory. Nothing can be more musical than the 
simple recitation of the lines, and the composer’s treatment—in 
repeating portions, or altering—savouis of desecration. Mr. 
Gardner, however, has done his work reverently, and in good 
taste, and has, we believe, succeeded as far as success was to be 
hoped for. It is only the idolator of Shakespeare who will or can 
take exception. 


“Cupid’s Curse.” Duet. Written by Grorcz Preue (1584). 
Music by Matcoum Lawson. 


The quaint verses of three centuries ago are admirably illus- 








trated by strains in which the contrapuntal forms of the period are 
used with skill and effect. The young lady duet-singers of our 
drawing-rooms would be rather aghast at the appearance of Mr. 
Lawson’s work, and would not admit it willingly into their 
repertoire. But there will be no lack of admirers, where there is 
good musical cultivation. 


‘‘ The Spirit Star.” Vocal Duet. 
Music by A. GaLInpDo. 
A good and telling duet: the only essential being two singers 


who can do it justice. The conventional drawing-room tenor 
must acquire a little abandon. 


Words by W. Warsins Oxp. 


Chant sans Paroles. Pour le Pianoforte, par P. TscHaikowsky. 


Clever and tuneful, with less technical parade than has been 
the fashion in such pieces. <A good piece for the student. 


“Loving and True.” Song. Words and Music by Mavup 


Waite. 


There is some originality both in verse and music, and the 
song is not overpowered by the addition of a pianoforte piece in 
the shape of accompaniment. The story is sad, but young ladies 
should not pine to excess after an absent lover. Key E fiat, 
common time, compass D to G. 





Merzuier & Co, 
Egeria. Song. Words by J. R. Ropp, Ball. Coll. Oxon. 
by W. F. Hayes. 

This song shows but crude amateur work in the setting, and in 
the words a poetical idea which might have been more effectively 
developed with a little additional care. There is promise in each ; 
but both composer and poet might take counsel advantageously 
before publishing. 


Music 








PROVINCIAL. 





At a meeting of the guarantors of the Norwich Musical Festival, 
held recently at Norwich, the Mayor (Mr. H. Bullard) in the chair, 
the profits of the last festival were finally returned at £312, and 
of this sum £220 was ordered to be distributed among the local 
charities. It was decided to hold the next festival in the autumn 
of 1881. 


On Jan. 16 Sir Herbert Oakeley’s Organ Recital was given to a 
crowded audience in the Music Class Room of Edinburgh 
Univervity. The program was throughout very warmly received, 
the Christmas ‘* Volkslied ” being encored. The novelty and 
freshness of the variations in Wesley's melody, and the tenderness 
of the rendering of Bach's aria, were also noticeable features. The 
following was the selection :— Air —‘* Pious Orgies,” Chorus— 
**O Father,” and March to Battle (‘‘ Judas Maccabeus”) Handel ; 
Aria—Orchestral Suite in D, Bach; Andante—String Quartet, 
No 7, Mozart; Menuetto in E flat (an early work), Beethoven ; 
Prelude and Fugue, for organ, Mendelssohn; Christmae Volkslied 
— Stille Nacht, heilage Nacht !’; Melody—composed for 
Holsworthy Church Bells, and varied for the organ, 8. 8. Wesley ; 
Gavotte and Musette, Old French, composer unknown; Chorus— 
‘* The Heavens are telling” (‘‘ Creation”) Haydn. 


At the Liverpool Police Court on Jan. 23, a young man named 
James Sullivan, was brought up charged with refusing to pay 
four shillings the amount of a cab fare. It was stated by the 
Prosecutor, a cab driver, that on the previous evening the 
Prisoner engaged him to drive about in search of a man named 
Eaves, but that on asking for his fare, Prisoner coolly said he 
had no money. Upon being asked by the Magistrate what he 
had to say, the Prisoner, who presented a very ludicrous 
appearance in the matter of costume, struck a highly dramatic 
attitude, and in a rich brogue related that he had come to play 
Shakespeare's great plays, having been engaged by a gentleman 
named Eaves ; that he had driven round the town to find Mr. 
Eaves, but in vain; and that the cabman deserved his fare, for he 
had ‘ druv the steam out of his beast.”” Amidst uncontrollable 
laughter, caused by his remarkabie manner, the Prisoner went on 
to say he had been engaged by Mr. Eaves in Cork, but on 
arriving at Liverpool, and seeing what the two theatres named to 
him were like, he refused to appear at them. He would not play 
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on any boards but those of the Amphitheatre, where his father 
before earned so much fame, and if he could not get an engage- 
ment to suit him he would go to the New York Bowery or Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. It transpired that on the previous afternoon 
the Prisoner had gone to a grocer’s shop and tasted the con- 
tents of some boxes of sardines and salmon, and given a large 
order, offering in payment a box at the theatre for the grocer 
and his family. He had been given into custody by the irate 
grocer, but the police would not take the charge. Whilst 
the Magistrate was considering his decision, the Prisoner burst 
into an excited declamation of the ‘* Hamlet” soliloquy, ‘* To 
be or not to be,” and had proceeded with several lines before 
he could be stopped. The Magistrate then said that as he 
had been illegally taken into custody, the non-payment of 
cab fare being an offence to be punished by summons and not 
by summary arrest, he must be discharged. The Prisoner was 
then liberated, and after inviting a number of the spectators 
to join a theatrical company he was about to organise he left 
the Court but before doing so turned to the bench and said, 
with fervent femotion, ‘‘ Sor, I will remember this. It will be 
placed upon record and handed down to me familee and me 
ancesthors until the end of toime, when the worruld’ll be con- 
sumed by foire.” 


Mr. George Watts announces his annual benefit on February 
4th, in the Dome, Brighton. Miss Emma Thursby, Miss 
Robertson, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Signor Federici are to appear. Mr. Charles Halle is to preside 
at the piano, Mdme. Norman-Neruda is to give a violin solo. 
The Phillharmonic Choir will also sing part songs and choruses. 
Signor Randegyer and Mr. F. Kingsbury are the conductors, and 
Mr. Charles Robey will preside at the organ. 


The committee of the Manchester Branch of the Lancashire 
Association for Promoting the Cultivation of Musie report to the 
Society of Arts that ten free scholarships for teachers of elemen- 
tary schools have teen awarded by competition at Owens College. 
Mr. Hecht, the Professor of Harmony and Composition at Owens 
College, states that the examination was in a knowledge of notes, 
keys, and time, as well as in voice and ear, that eight scholarahips 
were obtained by schoolmasters of elementary schools, one by a 
teacher of music, aged seventeen, and one by a warehouseman, 
aged twenty. Among the competitors were four clerks and one 
‘* warper,” &c., and the rest of the twenty-three candidates were 
schoolmasters or assistants. Two not appointed were specially 
recommended for additional scholarships. Mr. Hecht states that 
the general proficiency of most of the candidates was most satis- 
factory, such indeed as to qualify them to teach elementary 
music. He is prepared to say that had he assembled for examina- 
tion, under similar conditions, an equal number of schoolmasters 
from any Continental nation, he would not have found so large a 
proportion with good voices, and an equally high standard of 
general proficiency in music. This is the first local examination 
for elementary teachers, 


On Tuesday, February 11th, Mr. Kuhe will open his ninth 
Musical Festival in the Dome of the Brighton Pavilion. The 
Festival will extend over eight days, and during that period many 
of the gems of oratorio music will be performed. Amongst the 
vocalists are Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Emma Thursby, 
Mrs. Osgood, Mdlle. Heleve Arnim, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Hollins, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Ludwig, 
Mr. Thurley Beale, and others. On February 11 ‘Judas 
Maccabeus” is to be performed; on Wednesday morning & 
classical concert; on Thursday, a new cantata, entitled ‘ /'he 
Lord of the Isles, written for the occasion by Mr. Henry Gadsby, 
and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater.” On Saturday morning Sir 
Michael Costa will conduct his own work, “ Eli; and on Feb. 
17 and 18 there will be miscellaneous concerts on each evening. 
On Feb. 20 “ Elijah;” on the 21st a miscellaneous concert, 
and ** I'he Creation” on Feb. 22. 





Royat Strano Tuearre.—We understand that Mrs. Swan- 
borough has arranged with Mr, Alexander Henderson, of the 
Folly, Globe, and Criterion Theatres, for the production of the 
latest Parisian success, Offenbach’s Three-act Opéra Comique, 


Madame Favart.” This important work will be given on 


Easter Monday at the Strand Theatre, which will be remodelled 
and redecorated for the occasion. The cast will embrace the 
present popular artists of the theatre, strongly reinforced for the 
exigencies of an operatic season. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


On Jan. 28 Sir J. Hannen gave judgment with respect to the 
Swiss codicil to the will of Carlo Gatti, the well-known ice merchant 
and confectioner, who died on the 6th of September last, at Ticino 
in Switzerland. He became domiciled in England, and afterwards 
resided here. In 1858 he applied for letters of naturalisation, 
which were granted on the usual conditions, In 1873 he made 
and duly executed in England a will limited to his real and 
personal estate in this country, and in 1877 he added a codicil to 
the will. Last summer the deceased paid a visit to his native 
place, and on the 29th of August, 1878, he made a codicil to his 
English will, which dealt with his other property, and was executed 
according to the law of Ticino, where he died. Probate of the 
English will and codicil were granted some weeks ago by Sir J, 
Hannen, and the question stood over for consideration as to the 
Ticino codicil. His lordship now said he considered that a 
naturalised subject was on the same footing as a natural-born 
subject, and that consequently the testamentary dispositions of 
the deceased must be in accordance with the law of the country in 
which he had become naturalised. The learned Judge said that, 
under the circumstances, he regretted he was unable to grant 
probate of the codicil made at Ticino. 


On Jan. 28 Mr. Bret Harte made his first appearance in 
England at the Crystal Palace, receiving a cordial weleome from a 
numerous audience. The smaller opera theatre was used, and 
punctually at seven o'clock, a pleasant-looking middle-aged 
gentleman, with locks of grey hair silvering his head, showing, 
however, the effect of travel rather than of time, came upon the 
platform amidst rounds of grateful plaudits from every side, and, 
with the easy, unobtrusive manner of one long accustomed to 
deliver similar discourses to appreciative assemblies, Mr. Bret 
Harte began his history of the ‘‘ Argonauts of °49.” In a few 
sentences the title chosen for the lecture was found to havea 
reference to that episode in the history of Americar enterprise 
and adventure which included the later settlement of California at 
the time of the first gold discoveries. In a humorous vein, Mr. 
Bret Harte sketched the extraordinary errors of the early map- 
makers, and described the wild statements of the travellers chance 
had thrown on the Californian coast, and then referred, as 
symbolical of the ‘* Argonauts” of old, to the gold-diggers, who, 
coming upon a wrecked galleon of the old Spanish period, began 
to suspect the riches of the country they were in. The crusade 
was a crusade without a cross, and the best that could be said of 
the people engaged in it was that they existed no longer. With 
Brigham Young leading his troop of Mormons towards the Salt 
Lake City began the exploration of those ilimitable plains 
which have since attracted so much attention. Anecdotes of 
early Californian life at this period were effectively introduced 
into the discourse, and vivid pictures were presented of the 
picturesque scenery of the region so suddenly and so strangely 
populated. The easy adaptability of the character of the people 
to all circumstances, the peculiarity that some of the best men 
had the worst antecedents, and a glance at the disastrous conse- 
quences of the severe winter of 1852 led to refiections on the 
social condition of a body of men to whom the very sight of a 
woman was an eagerly-sought-for novelty, and who, in their little 
theatre, encored the cry of a baby as being one of the most 
delightful of sounds, The four gambling saloons were open and 
crowded all night, and yet were the quietest and most reputable 
halls in San Francisco. There was no drunkenness within them 
and no outward show of despair or disappointment, and some 
amusing instances were cited of the extreme coolness of the 
gamblers. The social life of the place was minutely described, 
and the changes were pointed out that followed the arrival of each 
rucceeding ocean steamer bringing passengers from the East. 
The fidelity of the men to each other when in partnership was 
illustrated by stories marked alternately by humour and pathos, 
and how even the rude justice of lynch law could be sometimes 
swayed by a witticism was shown as characteristic of a peculiar 
people, who, with a keen sense of humonr, deliberately eliminated 
all poetry and seutiment from their discourse. Specimens wee 
cited of the suggestive “slang” terms then in vogue, and the 
anti-climax and exaggeration always characterising their modes of 
speech; and the odd names bestowed upon various places, euper- 
seding the more euphonious Spanish appellations, were instance 
by the lecturer as existing sources of amusement and bewilder- 
ment to those who now traversed that region. With a reference 
to the “Heathen Chinee,” who, coming later, washed for the 
whole community and made cleanliness an attainable Californian 
virtue, Mr. Bret Harte terminated an interesting discourse, 
occupying about one hour, and commanding at the close the 
general plaudits of the auditory. 
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Invitations have been sent out from the architect's department 
of the Corporation to firms eminent in the art of designing public 
gardens to send in designs for the embellishment of the gardens 
to be formed out of the churchyard of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


At the Middlesex Sessions recently an Italian organ-grinder was 
sentenced to four months’ hard labour for receiving a gold scarf 

in, which had been stolen by a young English girl with whom he 
lived. The latter was discharged, on promising amendment of 
her way of life. It was stated that it was the custom of these 
organ-grinders to persuade girls in domestic service to leave their 
employment and live with them in a very degraded manner. 


Much amusement has been caused in the diplomatic world by 
the last freak of King Louis II. of Bavaria. He gave a dinner, 
the table being laid for fourteen covers, at his castle of Hohen- 
schwangau, in honour of Louis XIV. and his Court. One place 
was for himself, the other thirteen for Louis XIV. and twelve 
persons of his entourage most celebrated for their wit. The 
banquet was, under the circumstances, melancholy. After dinner 
the King went into his riding school. He had accurately calcu- 
lated the time which he would require to ride from his castle to 
Innsbruck, and rode round the school as many times as would 
equal the distance, in order that he might be able to boast that 
he had ridden on horseback from Innsbruck. On the road, or, 
rather, on the tan, the King dined and breakfasted, just as though 
he were really on a journey. 


The Duchess of Edinburgh has accepted the dedication of a new 
composition, entitled “ Felice Notte,” a serenade for pianoforte, 
by Heinrich Hiehl, and published by Mr. W. Czerny. 


The libretto which M. Jules Barbier has written for M. Victorin 
Jonciéres’ new opera of ‘“‘La Reine Berthe” is said to be 
founded on one of the most curious legends in the history of 
France. 


Upon the invitation of Mr. W. Forbes to a friendly theatrical 
tea meeting, upwards of one hundred and sixty young people 
engaged at the London theatres as dancers, chorus, dressers, and 
other female assistants, assembled on the afternoon of Jan. 2 in 
the lower room of Exeter Hall. Shortly after half-past four tea 
was served, which, with its substantial accompaniments, was 
evidently appreciated. Tea over, some singing followed, after 
which the meeting was addressed by Mr. Forbes, who took the 
chair. He observed that it was a very pleasing sight to see so 
many young women gathered together, and he had but little doubt 
that had it not been for the pantomimes the number of those 
present would have been trebled. These meetings were becoming 
very popular, and he was glad to say that at each one of them 
their numbers increased. After dilating upon the good work they 
had undertaken, he stated that the Committee were about to 
organise similar meetings for the younger members of the ballet, 
which he trusted would be attended with like success. The Rev. 
Denham Smith, Mr. Morgan, and others having addressed the 
meeting, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Forbes.—— 
A tea meeting for children engaged in theatres under the same 
auspices was held on Jan 9, in Exeter (Lower) Hall. About 2:0 
children’ of both sexes partook of tea, plum cake, and bread and 
butter. They were rather noisy over the meal, but wifén the 
speaking began they were rendered quiet by Mr. Forbes’s an- 
nouncement that the renewal of the invitation would depend on 
their attention. These young people were described as represent- 
ing in their pantomimic capacity the various réles of ‘ painters 
and paperhangers, peasant girls, bricklayers, plumbers, coach- 
makers, soldiers, marines, coachmen, and even horses, birds of 
Paradise, parrots and geese,” and the numberless varieties of 
characters who go to make up the introductions and the 
harlequinades of pantomimes. The children showed quickness 
and intelligence, and the ready manner in which they sang the 
several hymns induced Sir Robert Carden to ask how many of 
them attended Sunday-school, when nearly the whole of the 
juvenile audience held up their hands in response. Sir Robert 
Carden said that although he often had to deal with the young 
when on the bench, he now attended because he loved little 
children, and desired to promote their moral and _ religious 
welfare. Mr. Forbes, Mrs. Johnson (from America), Mr. J. G 
Sheppard, and Miss Varney, a French lady, delivered short and 
encouraging addresses, enforcing the necessity of a godly life, and 
the children left at half-past six to fulfil their theatrical duties. 

The French Government has published a decree organising a 
triennial exhibition of works of art, open to Frenchmen and 
foreigners. It will include painting, drawing, sculpture, en- 
graving, architecture, and lithography. 


The Paris Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists for 1879 





will open at the Palace of Industry, in the Champs Elysées, on 
the Ist May, and close on the 22nd June. 


Offenbach’s ‘* Brigands” has been reproduced at the Gaité in 
Paris, enlarged from a simple operetta to a grand extravaganza, 
with ballets and the usual spectacular attractions. The experi- 
ment succeeded with the same composer's * Orphée aux Enfers,” 
and the new venture promises to produce as satisfactory results. 


The new piece by M. Jules Verne, founded on, and bearing the 
same title as his story of ** Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant,” has 
at length been brought out at the Porte St. Martin Theatre in 
Paris, after the long preparation required for a work of this kind, 
the chief interest of which lies in the scenic inventions and 
appliances. 


We are requested to state that the total amount received on 
behalf of Mr. Buckstone by the editor of the Whitehall Review is 
£107 11s., which has been handed over to Mr. Buckstone. The 
fund is now closed. 


Mr. Edward B. Aveling, D.Se., Fellow of University College, 
London, has been elected to the Professorship of English at the 
Royal Academy of Music, 


Mr. Under-sheriff Burchell and a jury recently heard a case, 
‘** Cramer v. Boyd,” which was sent down from the Queen's Bench 
division, to assess the value of a pianoforte let on hire to a person 
named Jones, by Messrs. Cramer, on the ‘‘ Three Years’ System.” 
The instrument was found in the possession of the defendant, 
Agnes Marian Boyd, and her father in court stated that she had 
taken a bill of sale from Jones, and was not aware that the piano 
in question belonged to Messrs. Cramer. On sale it only realised 
£9 10s. The jury requested to know how much had been paid 
for hire, and were told they had nothing to do with the matter. 
The action was for the value of the piano, and any money paid 
was forfeited, They, however, insisted, and were informed £4 15s., 
which they said they should deduct from £28 10s., the value of 
the instrument. A verdict was given for £23 15s., to be reduced 
to 1s. if the piano was returned. 


Among the wills recently proved are those of Mr. Samuel 
Phelps and Mr. George Henry Lewes. The personalty in Mr. 
Phelps’s case was sworn under £9000, and in that of Mr. Lewes it 
was sworn under £2000. 


The latest Parisian sensation is a “ Black Venus,” who con- 
cludes her performance by being suspended from a trapeze with a 
man round her waist, and a cannon weighing 300 kilos. hanging 
from her mouth, which is fired off. 


A new “ Stabat Mater” by Theodore Gouvy, has been produced 
under the direction of the composer at the tenth Gewandhaus 
Concert at Leipsic on the 19th ult., and was favourably 
received. 


M. Massenet, the composer of ‘* Les Erinnyes” and “Le Roi de 
Lahore,” is at present at work upon a grand Itaiian Opera, entitled 
** Krodiade.” 


February 5, 1879. being the tercentenary of the birth of Vondel, 
the greatest of Dutch writers, it is proposed to open on that day, 
at Amsterdam, a Vondel Exhibition, consisting of portraits of the 
poet, first editions of his works, MSS., and letters written by or 
addressed to him, and objects illustrating the condition of tho 
stage as he found it and as he left it. The co-operation of 
English collectors in this proposed exhibition is, invited, and 
any one who is willing to lend specimens are requested to com- 
municate with Heer A. D. De Vries, Oude Doelenstraat 5, 
Amsterdam. 


The company organised and made so popular by the late Malle. 
Beatrice will continue its touring career under the guidance of 
Mr. Harvey. 


Mr. Alan Cole, a son of Sir Henry Cole of Summerly and Sonth 
Kensington fame, and the chief managing official of the National 
Training School for Music, recently married a daughter of Pre- 
bendary Clark, of Taunton. 


M. Francois Gittens, of Antwerp, who recently delivered thera 
a ‘*Discours sur le Thédtre Flamand” on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the National Theatre, 
is now engaged on a complete “ History of the Flemish Drama.” 


It is proposed to purchase by subscription a marble bust of the 
late Thomas Wright, the property of Mrs. Wright, executed by 
Joseph Durham, R.A., and to place it in some public hall or 
library, to be determined on by the subscribers. Subscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. T. F. Dillon Croker, E, W. Brabrook, 
and ©. Roach Smith. 
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Mr. William J. Rolfe has just issued the tenth of his series of 
Annotated Select Plays of Shakespeare—namely, ‘* Hamlet,” in a 
bandsome small quarto. 


At the recent distribution of prizes at the Conservatoire of 
Liege, the students played Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, and 
sang the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s ‘* Mrssiah.” 


The Gresham lectures on Music by Dr. Wylde are to We given 
at the College on Feb. 25, and three following days at 6 pm. 


On Jan. 23, in the Exchequer Division, before the Lord Chief 
Baron and a Special Jury, the case of Lord Londesborough and 
another v. the Westminster Aquarium Company was decided. 
It was an action brought to recover compensation for damages re- 
sulting to a valuable collection of arms, and for the attendance of 
Mr. W. Chaffers during the custody of the goods, under an 
agreement by which the collection had been lent by Lord Londes- 
borough to the Westminster Aquarium. The chief issue turned 
upon the question whether the words ‘* per week ” had been crossed 
out in the agreement by consent of both parties or otherwise. In 
the former case a sum of more than £200 would be due to Mr. 
Chaffers, whereas in the latter case only twenty-five guineas 
would be due under the agreement. The Defendants paid the 
latter sum into court. Mr. Herschell and Mr. Lumley Smith 
appeared for the Plaintiffs; and Mr. M‘Intyre and Mr. Aspinall 
for the Defendants. The Lord Chief Baron, in summing up the 
case to the jury, said the case was one requiring their most careful 
and attentive consideration, involving, as it did, questions of 
considerable importance to owners of large and valuable collections 
of works of art, including among them her Majesty the Queen, 
the Duke of Westminster, Sir Richard Wallace, and the noble 
lord in the case immediately before them. Those persons were 
entitled to enforce the condition that these collections should be 
taken such care of that they should be restored in the same 
condition in which they might have been originally lent. The main 
question in the present case rested upon an issue of a very painful 
nature. But he hoped they would not shrink from performing 
their duty, and decide whether it was true or untrue that the 
words ‘ per week” were struck out of the agreement with the 
knowledge of Mr. Chaffers or otherwise. The Jury, after an 
absence of three-quarters of an hour, gave a verdict for the 
Plaintiff, with damages 100 guineas. Judgment was given for 
£78 pounds, which was exclusive of the amount paid into cout. 


The death is announced of Mdlle. Schubert, the German 
vocalist, who was brought to England a few years ago by the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


Mdme. Auspitz-Kolar, the Hungarian pianist, died recently at 
Vienna. 


The Villa Rossini at Passy is announced to be sold, about 
£14,000 being its estimated value. 


The funeral of the late Mr. Dallas took place on Jan. 24, at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, in the presence of a small gathering of 
friends of the deceased. The mourners were Mr. W. S. Dallas 
(brother of deceased), and his two sons, Mr. Mackie, Dr. Comrie, 
Miss Glyn, Mr. Edmund Yates, Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart., Mr. 
Thos. Lennard, Mr. Hugh Mackintosh, Mr. Fraser, ard Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Sala; Mrs. Kittner’s carriage followed. ‘The Rev. 
Chas. Stuart, conducted the service in a most impressive manner. 
Amongst those assembled rourd the grave were Mr, Robinson, 
Mr. George McLeod, Mr. Linguer, Mr. Edwin Levy, Mr. E. 
Jennings, &c. The coffin, which bore the inscription ‘ Eneas 
Sweetland Dallas, Esq., died January 17, 1879, aged fifty-one 
years.” was covered with wreaths before being lowered into the 
grave. 


Tne last day of January is the 1300th night of H. J. Byron’s 
comedy ‘* Our Boys ” at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


The libretto of ‘ Suzanne,” at the Opéra Comique, is said to be 
founded on incidents in the life of Mrs. Centlivre (whose name 
was also Susan), the author of the well-known comedy of ‘* The 
Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret |" 


M. Taillade, of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, is coming to 
London to play in English the part of the knife-grinder in 
the ** 7'wo Orphans,” which he originally created in French. 


The German Musical papers are enthusiastic in their praise of 
the new violin concerto, by Herr Brahms, executed by Herr Joa- 
chim at the eleventh Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig. 


Miss Catherine Anne Delattre died in the Whittington College on 
Wednesday in her ninety-fifth year. This lady was the youngest 
daughter of M. Delattre, the eminent engraver of the latter part of 
last century and first quarter of this. Miss Delattre well remem- 





bered sitting in Angelica Kaufmann’s lap, and being petted by 
that gifted woman. She, in her turn, petted the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer. It was her elder sister, indeed, who first put a pencil 
into his hand. She knew the late George Cruikshank as a boy, 
M. Delattre died in 1845, wanting a few months of his 100th year, 
Here we see in two lives the long period of 194 years, allowing for 
the few months wanting to complete the 100 on one side and 95 
on the otber. 


M. Camille Saint-Siiens (the eminent French composer), js 
setting Victor Hugo’s ode, ‘La Lyre et la Harpe,” as a cantata for 
the Birmingham Festival, and Mr. Sydney M. Samuel has been 
commissioned to make an English paraphrase, 


The Salle Ventadonr Theatre has been sold to an insurance 
company for offices. 


The new ballet ‘* Yedda,” which has sérved for the reappearance 
of Mdlle. Sangalli at the Freneh Opera, is the work of four authors, 
The action is composed from a Japanese legend by MM. Philippe 
Gille and Arnold Mortier, the dances are arranged by M. Mérante, 
and the music is by M. Olivier Métra, conductor of the 
orchestra at the Opera masked balls. The ballet was put on 
the stage with great splendour, and was a brilliant success. 


A new spectacle, called “ Un Féte sur la Glace,” has been 
brought out at the Winter Circus. The arena is converted into a 
sheet of ice, and various cleverly-arranged pictures of life in the 
northern regions are given. 


The first masked ball at the Paris Opera took place on Jan. 25, 
Mr. Halanzier sent two invitations to each of the actresses in 
Paris. o 


Signorina Adelaide Ristori, a niece of the great actress, has 
published two romances for the pianoforte. 


Mdme. Christine Nilsson has accepted a two months’ engage- 
ment in Spain, for which she is to receive 90,000 frances. 

The death, aged forty-three, from consumption, of Mr. J. Hallett 
Shepherd took place recently at Manor Road, Clapham. 





Sogizty ror tHe ENcouRAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arrts.—At 
the Conduit Street, Regent Street, Galleries, the President and 
Council of the Society held on the evening of Jan. 23 their first 
conversazione for the session, which was numerously and 
fashionably attended. The invited guests, who were received on 
their arrival by Mr. John Saddler, deputy chairman, Mr. Walter 
J. Allen, hon. sec., Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Mr. Daniel Grant, Mr. 
G. F. Teniswood, Mr. W. Cave Thomas, members of the Council, 
as well as Mr. Herbert Freeman, secretary, passed the earlier por- 
tion of the evening in inspecting the art treasuresin paintings and 
sculpture with which the rooms are adorned. The very beautiful 
collection, numbering some six hundred paintings, consists of 
contributions from the Society of British Artists, whose exhibi- 
tions have hitherto been held in Suffolk Street, Pall Mal!. Later 
in the evening was given an admirable vocal and instrumental 
concert, from the works of Bach, Rossini, Blumenthal, Mozart, 
Macfarren, Balfe, Molloy, and Flotow ; the principal artists being 
Mdme. Osborne Williams, Miss Ada Patterson, Mdlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillant (violin), Miss Fripp, Mr. J. Merrington (a member of the 
scoiety), Mr. Sidney Tower, and Mr. Grantley. During the evening 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert and Mr. Osborne Williams presided at the 
pianoforte. 





Me FOR SCHOOLS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


West's (G. F.) Teacher and Pupil 
Three Piano Duets, each 4s. 
Hamilton's Modern Instructions. 1215th 

edition. 48. 
Appendix to ditto. By G. F. West. 58 
Rohner's Art of Singing. 4s. 
Dictionary of Musicians, past and 
present. 1s. 
Hamilton's Dictionary of 3500 Musical 
Terms, 1s., in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Clarke's Catechism, 1s,, in cloth, 
1s. 64. 


Clarke’s Klements of Harmony, 2s. 

Suttoa’s Elements of the Theory of 
Music. In cloth, 28. 

Wesat’s (G. F.) Questions on the Theory 
of Music. 1s, in cloth, Is. 6d. 

Cocks and Co.’s Musical Cards, 2s. 

West’s (G. F.) the Pupil’s Daily Exer- 
cises for Piano. 4s. 


LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &¢., by well-known writers. 
lid. post-free.) 


It is very suitable for Localization. 


For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








AERATED WATERS. 


| i alallatilias AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER 8.W. 


—_——_»@——- 
~~ 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


] ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS# Tran- 

ribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, n tt. To 
cemmenente the Author’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 
given to aid the “‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 
(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R. ANDREWS, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 











TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instrumente. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. ms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. —84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Uxford-street, London, W. 





'hO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every deseription, 
[ alao Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C —( Established 1794). 





T= GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of | 


this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 


engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, | 


22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W 





\ A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata “‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
We A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett, 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett ; or Parts, 2x. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
be hired.—London: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 





In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s.; Posttage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 


By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





WADMORE 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


Committee : 

PROFESSOR G. A. MACFARREN, Chairman. 
JOSEPH BARNBY, Esq. HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, J. M. LEVY, Esq. 
JOHN BOOSEY, Esq. HENRY LITLLETON, Bag. 
ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Eaq. WALTER MACFARKEN, Kaq. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, Esq. A. RANDEGGER, Esq. 
W. G. CUSINS, Esq. CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 
CHARLES HALLE, Esq. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Eaq., Mus. D. 


In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of the 
young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMORE, his friends 
are most anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit 
of his Widow and Child, for whose future he had not been 
able to provide. The recollection of his endearing character 
and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourable distinction he had obtained in his 
profession will be an additional reason to urge your kind co- 
operation in this labour of love for those left to mourn his loss. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited, and those ladies and gentle- 
men desirous of assisting the Committee in furtherance of this 
object are requested to forward their donations to the 


Honorary Treasurers : 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street. 
JOHN GILL Esq., Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
HENRY GUY, Hon. Secs. 
STANLEY LUCas, } 84, New Bond Street, W. 











| Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 16s. 6d. ; or, 


Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City if Senden, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

‘* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for 80 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the wrk by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge otf 
London toy ography, it shows that he bas made it a labeur of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 


the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
GR&ENHILL. 
Price 3s. each. 
No. 1. 


» & 


“« My Native Vale.” 
‘* The Sea-shell.” 


Words by 8. Rogers, 
Words by B. Barton. 





“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Perticgrew. Composed by Sucnser 
CHAMPION . ° . ° 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . ° ‘ 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marriorr. Illustrated Title . ‘ ° 
“The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit toIndia . . . . 8 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . ° 
** Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
‘** Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
‘The Gipsy’s Warning.” Goard . , 


‘‘Come, Birdie, come” 





“Tete a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosepH CLAFTON ‘ ; , é 





“QO Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
Rovanve ‘ ° . ° ‘ 





J, SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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COACHING, dc. By FRED, FEILD WHITEHURST (a 
Veteran). 


| Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the 
| Cat, The London Rough, A Shady Industry, The 
| Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with 
| Thieves, &c. 

| price 12s. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with numerous IIlustrations, 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 


| WONDERFUL LONDON : its Lights and 


Love’s Impenitence, An Unrequited Love, The Love that 
Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The Medal Reversed, 
Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Conviction, Plato or Pria- 
pus? A Modern Theseus, &c. 
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AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By ALBERT 





D. VANDAM, Author of ‘ An Every-Day Heroine,” &c. 
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By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,” 
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3 vols. 
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ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of 
“The Brown Papers,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER. By ALFRED 
SNOWDEN EMMETT. 3 vols. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By WILLIAM 


-HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘*‘ The Tower of Lon- 
don,” “ Old St. Paul’s,” ‘* Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 14538 : 
an Historical Romance. By 0. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 


“ Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it interests the reader.”— 
John Bull. , 

“ An h storical romance of great interest.” —Court Journal. 

“This is an historical romance which th» special interest now felt in its 
subject may tempt the reader to take ~- He will find the story of the fall of 
the city and the last Constantine told fairly well.”—Spectator. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of ‘ Marley 
Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 
“Both the humour and the pathos of “ Corrafin " are genuine. 
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doubtedly has th uliarly Lrish facul y of making the weeper laugh and the 
peer meen. a nae from the first ze to the last.”"—Examiner. 
“An exceedingly interesting story of Irish life."—Court Journal. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” ‘‘A Harvest of 
Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 

“It is pure in thought and in word, is thoroughly interesting, and we can 


confidently commend it to our readers as a pure, healthy, and readable story.”— 
British Mail. 


The writer un- | 


HILLFORD - ON - AIRE. By MARTIN 


WELD. 8 vols. 

PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Little 
Frenchman,” “Ship Ahoy,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Tt is a farce full of fan and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, absurd 
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A FALLEN ANGEI.: a New Novel. 8 vols. 
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